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Begin Right 


Interest your class with a judicious 


and generous supply of the 


FAMOUS FIVE GENT CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


Order in September 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and tie Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Aisor’s FABLEs. 


Same as.above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant an 
the Dove. Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No, 12. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. II. 


. Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 

Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 

and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND ROoTs, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE£ SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDS. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109, THE BUTTERFLY BaBy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 
No. 110, PLANT BABIEs. 

Storiés of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE. Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No, 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’S HOME, 

Similar to No. rog. 


by 
Said 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. . Litre Rep Rspinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. . Roors AND STEMs. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
IHustrated, 
No. 76. Brrp FRIENDs. 


Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. -Full-page illustrations. 


No, 78. . FLower Frienps, « Il. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated. 


No, 79. FLOwrER Frienps. Til. 
Similar to 77 and 78. “Fully illustrated. 


Fully 


No. 87. _L8GENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
Being the story of the*Sleeping Beauty, English 

yisniva, ted ht sory of She oe onkae Den 

man version, ; 





| No. 60, 
No. 61. 
. No. 62. 


No. 185. Rosinson Crusor. Part I. 


In-simplé form for second grade children. 


I The 
story is complete in four numbers. 


Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. Ropinson Crusor. Part II. 
No. 187. .RoBINsoN Crusor. Par III. 
Part IV. 


No, 189.. CHILDREN OF HisTory. I, 


The Story of the-Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 188. ~RoBInson CRUSOE. 


No. 190. CHILDREN oF History. 11 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. : 
No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Simmer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No. 198,--THE FLOWER WoRLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No, 1.- Grimm’s Farry TALEs. . I. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince, 

No, 4. GRIMM’s Fatry TALEs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Lack, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 


No. 13, SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. I. 
Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 

Wood, Hansel and Gretel, 

No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM, 


Same as 13. 
The Musicians. 


II. 
The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


No. 9.. THE STory OF BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to. have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following« 

No. 25. Srory oF CoLuMBUs, 

No.-26. - PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No, 29. FRANKLIN. 
No, 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31. ~LINCOEN. 
No..35. LOWELL. 
No. .36. 


No, 42, 


TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER, 
No. 43.. COOPER. 
No. 44. ‘FULTON. 
No; 48.. Ext WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B, Morse. 
Louisa M. ALcorTtT. 


JAMEs WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 


No, 63. 
No. 64. 
No. 70, 


No, 71. InvING. 
No. 72. 


No, 81. 


POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W, FIELD. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. IL 
Contains 14 stories about-pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 46. SrTory oF THE Boston TEA Party, 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con. 


tains words and music of two songs, Revolutionary 
Tez” and “ The Origin of Yankee le.”” 


No, 68.. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S.-E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss In Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No, 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


If, 


British driven from Boston. 


III. 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


No. tor, Srories OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. ‘THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 





CONTINUOUS 
READERS 








GRADES II, and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s.Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince, 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 





Educational Publishing Co.. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





717 Matket St., San Francisco 
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How to Salute the Flag Properly 
May be found on page 117 of 


DAVIS’ 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


The music prescribed by the 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
for this ceremony may be found o: 
page 116 
The Proper Salute for girls is illus 
trated on page 114 ; for Boys, page 109. 


Price, 25 Cents 
STORY OF THE 


AMERICAN FLAG 


WITH 
PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS AND INCIDENTS 
New and Revised Edition 
52 Illustrations 


A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 

Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice- 
president General National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, writes: 

| take great pleasure in endors- 
ing “Story of the American Flag.” 
Through my influence as Chairman cf 
the School Committee of Tiverton, 
R I., there is a copy for reference on 
each teacher’s desk in every school in 
our town. 


Essa X.. i. 
SHOULD BE ON EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


BARKER 


C ial Penmanship 
Complete Manual of a Graded Course 
By CLARENCE E. SpAyp, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Copiously illustrated. 181 pp. 
Cloth, 75 cents 
This work is prepared with especial refer- 
ence to imparting skill in writing a rapid, 
graceful business hand. It is based on 
constant and systematic reviews. The pre- 
liminary part of each lesson, on every letter, 

is a movement drill exercise. 

Hon. Henry Houck, of Pennsylvania, 
Wrote “This book is progressive and the 
most practical work yet published on pen- 


manship. Jt should be in the hands of every 
teacher.’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta $a Francisco 
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Awarded Four Gold Medals 
Plan to Use Them in Your School NOW 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more. Size, 54x8 


Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects. Catalogue of 1000 minia- 
ture illustrations, four pictures and a bird picture in three colors 
for three two cent stamps. Smaller, half cent size; larger, 
five cent size. (The one cent size is 5 to 8 times the ize of 


th.S picture.) Large pictures for framing, 22 x 28, 75 cents 
i 


PERRY 
ICTURES 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 





and love. Stimulate that 


washington EDE 








A Flag For Your School 


Get in closer touch with your pupils. 
Cultivate’in them a feeling of reverence 
atriotism that Pad 
smoulders in the heart of every American-Born Child. 
Patriotic. Don’t botherthe Board. Get creditfor something yourself § 
By our plan you can secure for your school without 
you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any 
retail store, this flag would cost youfrom $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 
Wri eus and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis 
n pose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
Pictures... Opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above de- 
- scribed Flag all charges prepaid. Do this mow and you wil! instil! patriot- 
ism and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their schoo! and their country. 

Every teacher should send us their name and address and secure a 
beautiful flag free. We will then place you in a position to earn extra money 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 

ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1%-inch frame. You can procure them onthe sameplan asthe 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the 83.50 when sold by the children, and we will! send 
either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely packed and express paid to your sta- 
tion. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., (07 Meridian St., AMDERSON, INDIANA 
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EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
(FOR LITTLE FOLKS) 


By FANNy L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. 


CoLsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Twenty-six games have been carefully 
chosen with due consideration of their physi- 
cal, educative, and joy-giving effect. 

The games and exercises in this collection 
are such as correspond to the stage of devel- 
opment through which the child is passing 
during his first two years in the primary 
school, but they often fit into other grades 
as well. 


GRADED SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M.D., Director of 
Physical Training, Atlanta, Ga. 

Teacher's Manual of Physical Training. 

jo fine half-tone illustrations of Positions. 
127 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grade-Books of Physical 
Training. 

8 books. Each complete in itself, with 36 
lessons or about 200 exercises. 
tiff paper. Muslin back. Each, 20 cents. 

All the exercises of Dr. Toepel’s Graded 
System are based on physiological principles 
and long experience, and, faithfully practiced 
through the first eight vears of school life, 
cannot fail to produce harmonious develop- 
ment of all parts of the body. 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E 17th St. 








Chicago 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The Manual, by its introductory sugges 
tions, and by its very graphic and realistic 
pictures, enables the teacher to master the 
theory and practice, and to conduct the 
training successfully along the lines so care 
fully traced by the author in the several] 


Grade Books. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physica 
Training. 
77 illustrations. 107 pages. Cloth, 75 cents 
This is a practical hand-book for Schoo 
Teachers and the Home 
Exercises are provided for children fron 
the second grade of. Primary to the eighth 
grade of Grammar 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By HENRY SUDER, Supervis f Physica 
Culture, Chicago Public Schools 
For Grades 1 to 12 Illustrated 
Cloth, 75 cents 
Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence 
upon this notable book of Professor Suder’s 
by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 2, 10¢4. 
remarks: ‘ The official introduction of games 
in the schools is in line with the growing 


Roval Svs 


belief of educators, that properly directed 
play and exercise in the school-room and on 
the play-ground are an essential part of the 
education of the child.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
New York Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave 
atlanta 
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Teachers Who Use Give a Child Literary Taste 


before he is too old for guidance. Give him books that appeal 


Overton’s Physiologies Know to the best and highest in him. They will mould his future 


life. Such books vou will find in 





That they are different from other Physiologies 

That there is nothing about them that suggests the heavy, OUR READERS 
wnderor dics an of the old, old school. , ; ‘ — 7 ° 
ponderous medical m eee I, old school \lbert G. Owen, Superintendent of Schools, Nashville, IIl., 

That, on the contrary, there is something about them that ys of them: ‘* Publishing houses that bring out such books 
does suggest an enthusiastic lecturer: a lecturer who is as your Readers are doing a great work for the future citizen 
in love with his subject and writes with a verve that cap ship of our country 


tivates both teacher and pupil. . ’ 
7 2 es — - SERIES BY CRADES 
That pupils who study them take their examinations with 
confidence and pass them with credit both to themselves Lights to Literature Readers, New Century Readers 


‘ } spar 4 har 

and to their teacher. SELECTIONS FROM THIRTY-FOUR WINNERS 
Chat they are written for to-day, not vesterday. 
“A - : fe ae Sigel de THOR TITLI GRADE 
That they present the practical application of only those Grover The Outdoor Primer 

physiological principles that every child should know Ftotton The Holton Primer 

Pistia 7 ; ' aS Sprague The Sprague Primer 

they contain just enough, and no more. Grover The Sunbonnet Babies Primer 
I hat they are not made up of disc mnected scraps cribbed neal Stories of Marcher hess Village 
from other books but possess unity, st reneth, and Dopp The Tree Dwellers 

: Dopp The Early Cave-Men 
Dopp The Later Cave-Men 
LaVictoire-Purdue Child Life in Mavy Lands 
S Stevenson A Child's Garden of Verses 
ingly new Menefee Child Stories from the Masters 
Hall Viking Tales 


Do Y Ou K now “The Lights to Literature Readers are the brightest, fresh- 
est, Most inspiring readers yet published.”,—Henry S. Tibbetts, 
That 5,503 places have already introduced them Principal John Spry School, Chicago, Il. 


Sl eon) 


Wen nnmn ne 
se - 
SbWWWWHRKRKH 


originality. 
That in method of presentation, in diagrams, in illustrations, 


and in demonstrations, they are refresl 


and that the list is growing daily? « have never 1 ‘fore seen readers that I like as well as the 
Century Series.”’—\/rs. Blanche Mosier-Snook, Principal 
lic Se hools. Des \Voines, Ta 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Rand, McNally & Co. 


New York Cincinnati Chicag Boston Chicago New York London 

















WW ORLD-BABIES |Great Artists 


MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY Booklets 





Is the title of a charming novelty in 
book-making. It is a collection of half- 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


tone pictures, with brief descriptions of | Entertaining and Beautifully Mlustrated 
The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Millet 
The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Durer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyke 
The Story of Angelo 
The Story of Titian 
The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Fra Angelico 
and The Story of Guido Reni 
The ay ae ae ee The Story of Sargent 

: ap aici tee The Story of Millais 
he Geography Class. The Drawing The Story of Jules Breton 
Class will be interested in the d The Story of Velasquez 

i i} The Story of Turner 

The Story of Corot 
The Story of Leighton 
Stories of Famous Pictures 


a series of 


Geographical Dolls 
These dolls were dressed, after 
months of painstaking study and re- 
search, to show how the children of 


On OM f-W Nh 


each country are actually clothed: 
and how they look in their native 


ow 


costumes. 
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work. ‘The uve 1 
Literature Class, an 


~) 


t 


a child nothing could Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 
Leading educators have highly Masterpieces 





ended these geographical dolls as of rea 


dagogical value 
“CTpcrTT” 1 S VOTHER ic eC . Add ts fi by mail, e . . 
IPSU” AND HIS MOTHE! Price, 35 cents net 5 cents if Dy Educational Publishing Company 


THE PALMER COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS o Dee Gee, See 


New York Chicago Atlan‘é 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS San Francisco 


Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 
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NUMBER 7 


y DRaemata’ & : 
From the Pupils’ Standpoint 

M. V. O’SuHeA, University of Wisconsin 

OST of the tragedies in the school-room arise from 

conflicting points of view between teacher and 

pupils. Here is a typical concrete instance. A 
principal of a grammar school was recently heard 

berating the pupils in the third and fourth grades. Upon 
inquiry it was learned that during the recess they had 
played on the street. There had been heavy shower 
during the morning, so that there was some mud on the 
treet at the time of the intermission. Of course, the pupils 
found all the mud there was, and transported a good part 
of it into the school-room. The teachers and the prin- 
cipal were angry, and the showed it in voice and manner. 
As a penalty, the pupils were deprived of their forenoon recess 
for one week. Needless to say, this command was vigorously 
resisted by the pupils, but to no avail. Its enforcement, 
however, led to a good deal of conflict throughout the con- 
tinuance of the penalty, and it resulted in making both 
teachers and pupils unhappy. 

The pupils said in explanation of their conduct that they 
had no other pkace to play, that they did not mean to litter up 
the school-room, that they were sorry for what they had done, 
and soon. The teachers, on the other hand, said there was 
no real reason why they should play, anyway. They had time 
enough to play after school. While they were at school they 
ought to “behave themselves.” Now, right at this point 
comes the tragedy. The teachers do not want to play. They 
would rather keep quiet, and either rest or visit with one 
another. They cannot appreciate why the children should 
not be willing to do the same. These partic ular teachers feel 
that the reason the pupils do not keep quiet is because they 
are malicious. If they were well disposed, they could control 
themselves and keep from getting in the mud. 

Probably the majority of grown people do not appreciate 
the absolute necessity of a child expressing himself in a 
manner quite different from that of the adult. Adults are 
pleased to talk to one another, because they have interests 
that can be shared by mere talking. But nature has not 
prepared a third or fourth grade child so that he can control 
himself in the way in which an adult does. Nature says to 
him: “Play; don’t simply talk to your comrades, but run 
with them, compete with them in fleetness of foot, and in 
other ways.” In a certain sense, a child has little power to 
control himself when nature is insistent. He must run with 
his impulses toa great extent. Temporarily, of course, he 
may restrain an impulse, but it is extremely difficult to get a 
school of five hundred pupils to restrain their play impulses 
during an intermission of fifteen minutes. 

What should have been done in this situation? . Should the 
pupils have been punished for lack of thoughtfulness? Should 
the teacher have anticipated what would have happened, and 
suggested activities which would have prevented this catas- 
trophe? It certuinly seems that the blame must be laid upon 
the shoulders of the teachers. Perhaps it was justifiable to 
inflict this penalty in order to develop in the child a sense of 
responsibility; but how much better it would have been all 
around if the occasion for it had been avoided. It can be 
said ‘that the control of a large body of pupils can never be 
successful by the employment of negative methods principally. 
If there is no opportunity for the use cf positive means in 
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From the Pupils’ Standpoint 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 

OST of the tragedies in the school-room arise from 

conflicting points of view between teacher and 

pupils. Here is a typical concrete instance. A 

principal of a grammar school was recently heard 
berating the pupils in the third and fourth grades. Upon 
inquiry it was learned that during the recess they had 
played on the street. There had been a heavy shower 
during the morning, so that there was some mud on the 
treet at the time of the intermission. Of course, the pupils 
found all the mud there was, and transported a good part 
of it into the school-room. The teachers and the prin- 
cipal were angry, and they showed it in voice and manner. 
As a penalty, the pupils were deprived of their forenoon recess 
for one week. Needless to say, this command was vigorously 
resisted by the pupils, but to no avail. Its enforcement, 
however, led to a good deal of conflict throughout the con- 
tinuance of the penalty, and it resulted in making both 
teachers and pupils unhappy. 

The pupils said in explanation of their conduct that they 
had no other place to play, that they did not mean to litter up 
the school-room, that they were sorry for what they had done, 
and so on. The teachers, on the other hand, said there was 
no real reason why they should play, anyway. They had time 
enough to play after school. While they were at school they 
ought to “behave themselves.”” Now, right at this point 
comes the tragedy. The teachers do not want to play. They 
would rather keep quiet, and either rest or visit with one 
another. They cannot appreciate why the children should 
not be willing to do the same. These particular teachers feel 
that the reason the pupils do not keep quiet is because they 
are malicious. If they were well disposed, they could control 
themselves and keep from getting in the mud. 

Probably the majority of grown people do not appreciate 
the absolute necessity of a child expressing himself in a 
manner quite different from that of the adult. Adults are 
pleased to talk to one another, because they have interests 
that can be shared by mere talking. But nature has not 
prepared a third or fourth grade child so that he can control 
himself in the way in which an adult does. Nature says to 
him: “Play; don’t simply talk to your comrades, but run 
with them, compete with them in fleetness of foot, and in 
other ways.” In a certain sense, a child has little power to 
control himself when nature is insistent. He must run ,with 
his impulses toa great extent. Temporarily, of course, he 
may restrain an impulse, but it is extremely difficult to get a 
school of five hundred pupils to restrain their play impulses 
during an intermission of fifteen minutes. 

What should have been done in this situation? , Should the 
pupils have been punished for lack of thoughtfulness? Should 
the teacher have anticipated what would have happened, and 
suggested activities which would have prevented this catas- 
trophe? It certainly seems that the blame must be laid upon 
the shoulders of the teachers. Perhaps it was justifiable to 
inflict this penalty in order to develop in the child a sense of 
responsibility; but how much better it would have been all 
around if the occasion for it had been avoided. It can be 
said ‘that the control of a large body of pupils can never be 
successful by the employment of negative methods principally. 
If there is no opportunity for the use cf positive means in 
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assisting legitimate activities, then it would seem to be wiser 
to ignore some sorts of conduct which under other conditions 
would not be tolerated. At any rate, to enforce discipline 
from the point of view of the teacher alone is a serious mistake. 
Nature has practically commanded the child to follow out his 
vreat fundamental impulses; but in development, these are 
transformed and the adult cannot appreciate why the child 
cannot live as he does. The supreme problem of the teacher 
is to take the child’s point of view and to work out his discipline 
accordingly. 


First Days 


KATE K. O'NEILL 
HE very first day of school we do no regulation work. 
The babies stay only long enough in the morning to 
be assigned seats, give their names, and get their 
registry slips and list of supplies. While they are 
gone, I put a plan of the desks on the board, putting each 
child’s name in the proper place. When they come back 
and are lost, a glance at the plan tells me, or the older brother 
or sister, where the stray baby belongs. In the afternoon, the 
second grade come in and sing and march for us. After they 
have gone, we try a little song of our own, have the supplies 
assorted and marked, hear a story, sing again and then go 
home. 

Our children are but five years old and have not been to 
kindergarten, so necessarily our first work is very simple. 
To an outsider, our first month’s work would not seem to be 
of much account, bute. feel that we gain more in just getting 
ready to work this month than in making them try to do 
work for which they are not prepared. 

Our number work consists wholly of counting, both with 
and without objects. Not simply counting to ten, but as far 
as we can. We do not use the number table, but count the 
desks, pictures, windows, panes of glass, children, and every- 
thing in the room. 

For phonics we learn the sounds of the consonants with a 
story and pictures. I do not have them build words until all 
these are learned, as I am more successful this way than in 
giving a phonogram and teaching them to sound a word as 
soon as one or two consonant sounds are learned. I sound 
for the children, first the names of objects and their own names 
—later I sound orders, which they obey. 

Our sight words are nouns only, ¢aken from the first teader 
they are to use. Why? Because the children are more in- 
terested in baby, doll, kitty, horse, than they are in this, these, 
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where, and what. On one end of the board I draw the 
picture and write the word under it; on the other end write 
the word only. These are left there for the month; longer, 
if necessary. For drill we have these same words on cards: 
we say the cards and also play games with them. The words 
are also put on the board on ladders, trees, houses, “ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” and every other way that I ever heard of 
or can think of. They know,twenty words at the end of the 
month. 

*Do we read? Certainly we do, and use these same words. 
I draw pictures of a table, a chair, a fence, a hammock, a 
boat, a barn, or anything that can be drawn rapidly. I find 
I keep their attention better by working before them than in 
having the work on the board before the class. I write the 
words on, over, under, and in these pictures. The children 
read these combination word-picture stories. 
Make a pail, write “apple” 
and “bird” over it. 


lor example: 
in the pail, “book” under it, 
The children will read, “The bird is 
flying over the pail.” “The apple is in the pail.” “The 
book is under the pail.” They can read this easily and enjoy 
reading something that, to themselves, at least, is interesting. 

Our language work is mostly learning to talk freely, learning 
Mother Goose rhymes, and a very little picture study; this 
last is mostly looking at and learning the names of the pictures 
in the room and choosing the one best liked. 

For drawing we learn to distinguish and name the positive 
colors, pasting these colors in order, pricking, drawing around 
tablets and coloring them, also how to use a pencil, ruler, and 
SCISSOTFS. 

Busy work? (How I detest that expression!) We don’t 
have any. We only stay about an hour each session; as soon 
as the children become tired I send them home and we do our 
staying later in the year. All this time, unless my class is 
unusually large, we all recite together and all work together 
at the desks. I can then oversee all the work done. Since 
working by this plan, I find the children can do better in- 
dependent work when I am ready to have them. 

By this time the class readily divides itself into the ones 
who can do the work easily, those who need constant oversight 
and individual work, and those who cannot possibly make the 
grade, but must be allowed to do what they can and stay with 
me two years. 

Now the talkative ones do not talk all the time, the silent 
ones have learned to talk, and the weepers have stopped 
weeping; and we have something for a foundation on which 
to build. 





A Plea for the Physical 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


EPTEMBER again and a new plunge into primary 

work! Gathered back from country, mountains, and 

sea-shore, teacher and pupils meet together within the 

four walls that, for the next nine months, are to form 
a mutual school-room home. How interesting and home-like 
this room will become, depends almost entirely upon the 
efforts and attitude of the woman who takes control of these 
plastic little ones. Let us hope that, as a wanderer recalled 
to her labors, the teacher will bring back a helpful and en 
during store of pleasant ideas and inspirations. Whatever 
her returning thoughts may be, pleasant or otherwise, 
we will pass them over and turn toward the children, for in 
these we each and all find our school-room problems. 

As the little band of rosy-cheeked lads and lassies troop 
into the school-house door, on the morning of the eventful first 
day, with them must inevitably come a host of attributes and 
tendencies that are the heritage of childhood. Each little si vul 
is in its formative state, and good seed, sown at this period ol 
development, bears fruit that is apt to endure through life. 
Five or six-year-old minds are eager, inquiring, fond of variety, 
and capable of only a limited space of concentration. This 
last fact we are all of us too prone to forget. As to the little 
bodies placed in our care, these are vital, pulsing things, 
filled with the constant stir and restlessness that are always 
attendant upon growth. In the course of each day’s work, 
the teacher must meet and successfully cope with all of these 
* This idea is illustrated on page 338. 
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difierent things. No wonder that the old saying runs, “ The 
iru. teacher is born and not made.” 

efore the first day is over, the observing teacher will meet 
wil) two additional facts that will call for her utmost skill, 
if | .ey are to be wisely encountered. Every child comes to 
the school from a different home and environment. Some of 
the children now entering school-life for the first time, do so 
fron an atmosphere of perfect, and often unbridled, freedom. 
Closely allied to this fact is the equally weighty one that the 
little one in the home is generally the object of special care 
an attention. How can the teacher, surrounded by her 
thirty, forty, fifty, and alas! often sixty pupils, keep intact for 
the child that helpful home-atmosphere of personal love and 
attention? A difficult question for all of us, but we have the 
comforting knowledge that many days are given to us for the 
solving of our perplexities. The passing of each one will 
throw a clearer light to offer aid in overcoming these seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacles. As Emerson has beautifully said 
in his sonnet on the Days: 


Daughters of Time : 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts, after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all. 


Not the least of the teacher’s treasures are the twenty short 
days that go to make up the first month in the primary room. 
Every hour brings a precious opportunity to learn to know 
the individual children. Before the requirements of the 
course of study begin to press upon the mind of the teacher, 
she can, during this short and magical first month, minister 
to each of the sides that are prominent in childhood. These 
can be treated in their order as physical, moral, and spiritual. 


THE PHYSICAL SIDE 


Early last fall, a primary supervisor, in the course of her 
visits, noticed a tiny little beginner, who had such a weary 
look upon his face that she began to talk with him, in order to 
find out what was the matter. The conversation is given. 

“Do you like to go to school, little boy ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“The teacher is good, but I don’t like to set.” 

This child’s answer, mirth-provoking as it was, yet con- 
tained a hidden source of thought for us all. The question 
arises: Could we not, by some means, make the transition 
from home to school a little easier? There is a certain pathos 
in the thought that the enjoyment of this one first year boy 
was completely overbalanced by the irksome confinement 
placed upon his active little body. At best, a primary seat 
is not the most comfortable one in the world, and when there 
is added to this the strain of small, dangling feet and the stoop 
of the small shoulders as the child bends over his desk, one 
realizes that there is great necessity for a frequent change of 
position. 

During the early school-days, the primary work should be 
carried on in a manner that requires the least possible degree 
of confinement. It is the part of wisdom for us, as teachers, 
to avoid settling too soon into arbitrary and fixed methods of 
conducting the affairs of the school-room. It is an excellent 
plan to think out several different ways of standing and sitting, 
and then take care that the class changes often from one to 
the other. This same plan may profitably be applied to the 
teacher’s commands and ways of calling and dismissing 
classes. Such variety in the form of commands aids greatly 
in quickening the ears of the children and gives them ability 
in meeting and dealing with the unexpected. Occasionally, 
it is very helpful if a set of directions is given by the teacher, 
and at the close the class is asked to carry them out quickly 
and accurately. The teacher’s order may be something like 
the following: 

“Face the back, go to the back of the room, and then come 
down the first aisle to your places in the front of the room.” 

Give the order slowly, and but one time. The children 
will soon learn to hear and retain the order the first time it is 
spoken. 


During the first four weeks of school, if at no other time, 
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we can take means to quiet the restlessness of the little ones 
as soon as it has become noticeable. Inattention, moving 
and twisting about in the seats and noisy feet are sure and 
certain indications of a rebellion of the physical nature. 
Oftentimes a few minutes of play will act like magic upon such 
a state of affairs. There are many devices that require but a 
few minutes of the precious school-room time and yet are 
invaluable in easing the periods of restlessness that are sure 
to arise often in all primary rooms. As teachers of little 
children, each of us should have a working equipment of these 
useful devices. A few of these little games are here given as 
a suggestion on which to model other ones. 

1 Run three times around the room. 


2 Run up and down every other aisle. 

3 Run up and down each aisle. 

4 Marching. (Varied in many ways.) 

5 Marching through the arbor. (March around the 


room and, at certain co ners, go beneath the raised arch 
formed by the arms of two children. This game resembles 
the old out-door one called “London Bridge.’’) 

6 Hop around room on one or both feet. 

7 Various forms of skipping. Alone or in couples. 

8 Playing “Rabbit.” (Run about the room, jumping 
over a ruler that is held by two children.) 

g Swinging between desks. 

10 Playing see-saw. 

11 Rowing in seats. (To be done sitting.) 

12 Shaking hands quickly and violently. 

13. Rolling a wheel rapidly. (With both hands.) 

14 Tapa “Rainstorm” on desk with tips of the fingers. 
(Very rapid light movement.) 

15 Many of the quick and more active sense-training 
games, 

16 Throw violently. 

17 Chop wood. 

18 Motions that mother makes in the course of her baking, 
sweeping, ironing, dusting, etc. 

19 Trade motions. (Imitate the carpenter, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, milkman’s bell, farmer, miner, etc.) 

Always insist on a good, vigorous action. Whenever it is 
possible, make use of music in connection with the above 
games. If the room does not contain a piano, the children 
can be allowed to learn a number of simple songs that contain 
plenty of motion. In the last case, the movements must be 
of a less vigorous character. 

20 A series of orders to be spoken quickly by the teacher 
and instantly obeyed by the children. 

21 “DoasIdo.” Teacher makes a variety of move- 
ments with great rapidity. Pupils imitate. 

From the above suggestions any teacher can evolve countless 
little ways of adding to the comfort and pleasure of her pupils. 

For an occasional game, send a line of pupils out into the 
hall to decide on a trade. As soon as one is selected, the 
children may return and make the suitable movement until 
the other children have guessed what their work or occupation 
can be. 

It is to be hoped that all of us, as primary teachers, thor- 
oughly and completely realize the soothing value of a good, 
dreamy lullaby. All little first grade children should know 
several of these. In restless times, a few minutes can be taken 
from the next recitation, so that the little ones may lay their 
heads upon the desks and, with closed eyes, sing the lullaby 
that is most liked by teacher and pupils. If the teacher is a 
good story teller, a lively story may be used instead of the 
slumber song and will often be found to answer the same 
purpose. 

All of the above suggestions, while they demand the ex- 
penditure of a few moments that the teacher has planned to 
use for recitation, will be found valuable enough to justify 
the loss of a small part of what otherwise would be a restless, 
unsatisfactory lesson. A quick turn to some device of this 
kind refreshes the listless little ones and clears the school-room 
atmosphere with a rapidity that is often startling. Itisa great 
mistake to try to force a recitation from little people who have 
long since arrived at the fatigue point and therefore have lost 
the power of interested attention. A few minutes devoted 
to the relaxation or resting of the body places the teacher in a 
position to “row with the current instead of against it.” 
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Planning for the Year 


T is wonderful how many things, which might be pre- 
served by a little forethought, have dropped out of our 
memories when we are ready to resume work in Sep- 
tember. Perhaps some of the following suggestions may 

cove useful to young teachers whose constant thought must 
.e, “Oh, tell us how to do things. Don’t keep saying, ‘ You 
ould not do this,’ and ‘Why did you do so?’ Tell us 
what to do.” 

One thing we shall all be glad to use in September is what 
the children call “a caterpillar-box.”” Any carpenter can 
make one. It should be about eighteen inches long, seven 
and a half inches high, and about the same in width. It has 
a removable bottom of wood, with a small cleat at each end 
to keep it in place. The top has a wooden frame with wire 
netting tacked on the inside, or better, fastened as in a window 
screen. 

Here the caterpillars which the children bring in, can be 
confined and yet have room to move about and spin their 
cocoons. It is easily kept clean by removing the bottom 
daily, brushing it, and placing fresh leaves upon it, such as 
the caterpillars were found eating. “The “ woolly-bear” likes 
the thick velvety green geranium leaves. 

Don’t forget to ask some store-keeper to save small boxes, 
of uniform size, to be used in the fall to hold cut-up alphabets 
or other seat work. 

A box of worsted (the smallest size) including the standard 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet, cut into inch 
lengths, is excellent for sorting by the very beginners. This 
furnishes absorbing employment which they like, and is a 
color test for their eves. Do not give this work after the first 
month, however, as it loses its value in a short time. 

Set down in a note-book, or on a card to leave in the desk 
drawer, a list of the favorite poems taught this year, and the 
stories which have given greatest satisfaction. 

Begin at once a collection of “First Readers” to keep on 
the corner of your desk for children to use before school. 
They will get soiled and wear out, but they will pay their full 
interest first. Encourage pupils to begin at the first page 
and, each day, to start where they left off the time before. 
In this way, a child may read through several readers in a 
year. Do not produce these books too early in the term, but 
when the interest in learning to read is well awakened anc 
the text has begun to be of more value than the pictures in 
the children’s eyes. 

A set of pasteboard hearts, stars, squares, circles, equilateral 



















triangles and oblongs may be very profitably used for seat 
work. These can be outlined on the slate and whitened, or 
drawn on paper with colored crayons. The latter way may 
be used with the stars, outlining them with blue, leaving them 
white and coloring the background blue. These five-pointed 
stars and hearts, done in red, are favorites in February. 

Some thought should always be given to the grouping or 
arrangement. When teaching halves, draw half at the top 
of the slate and half below, as: Make six squares on the slate 
and put half at the top and half below; or, draw six hearts and 
color one-half of each. The squares and circles should be one 
inch in diameter. One square may be drawn in the centre 
and others grouped about it for work in number or design. 

Either borders or rosettes furnish pleasing results. All 
work should have some purpose behind it, and none of these 
devices should be employed after they have lost their useful 
ness or the children are ready for harder work. The oblongs 
should be three inches by one inch and are best used after 
some skill has been acquired in outlining. By overlapping 
and outlining, a three-inch square, divided into nine square 
inches, can be drawn from this oblong, and by coloring alter- 
nate squares much may be learned in number combinations. 
A six-inch oblong, one inch wide, and other rectangles may 
also be procured with this pattern, which will be helpful 
when marked off in inches. 

During the vacation, be on the watch for good-sized colored 
pictures, to mount on tablet-backs, for use in teaching new 
words to beginners. These may be placed in the chalk-tray 
resting against the blackboard, and above may be written, 
a boy, a girl, a boy and a girl, a red bird, a red flower, a yellow 
bird, a red and yellow apple, or whatever the subject demands. 
These may be used in a variety of ways. The direction may 
be written, “ Find a red bird,” or “ Put the blue cup with the 
green leaf.” If the children bring the right cards to the 
teacher, it is a good plan to give them to others, when several 
have been collected, to return to their proper places. Leave 
them about the room for a long time, until the words are 
associated with the pictures of the objects. 

Large letters cut from a toy-book and mounted on tablet- 
backs, are a great assistance in teaching the alphabet, vowels, 
and short words, to be laid on the desks with cut-up alphabets. 

Keys to be used in phonic-work, large enough to be read 
across the room, may be made on light manila board and a 
space left at the beginning for theinitial consonant. By use 
of these cards, an, ap, al, are quickly changed to can, cap, cali 
ed to red, bed, fed, by prefixing the proper letter, made on 
another piece of board. These keys and initials might be 
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given in script on one side and print on the other, if one’s 
strength and patience held out. 

[t is an excellent plan to go through the reader, making a 
list of all words containing short vowels and arranging them 
in groups, placing all the short a’s, e’s, 7’s, etc., in separate 
li-ts, the words having the same key being in smaller groups. 
This does not take as long as one might think, and is a time- 
suver for years to come. If it should happen that one did 
not need such a list many years, it would be easy to find some- 
one who would rejoice to fall heir to it. 

Another great help in teaching any First Reader is to make 
an alphabetical list of the first one hundred words, to be put on 
the board for copies, or printed on the board for reproduction 
with the cut-up alphabets. Children confuse words beginning 
with the same letter and this work makes them more observing. 
If you can get these lists printed on cards so that each pupil 
may keep his in a box (the size which holds three cakes of 
toilet soap is best) and have them ready for seat-work or to 
take home to show his progress or to obtain extra help, you 
will never be sorry. , 

When ihese words are quite well learned, it is a help to have 
the reader brought, before the children are quite ready to make 
the change from script to print, and let them look through the 
book for all the words on the a card, the / card, or the sh card, 
as is desired, for seat work. Words like may, will, he, you, 
etc., which occur often in both forms, should be given with 
the small and capital letter as well. 

Put on your Christmas or birthday list the things which 
you really want to use in your school-work, but cannot afford 
to buy. 

If you want something to cheer you in the room where you 
spend a great part of your life, you will find that a good picture 
obtained in this way will often be very comforting. 





An Apple Group 

For a barrel pattern, draw two parallel lines for the top, 
and two more directly under, as high as you wish your barrel 
to be; connect these by two curved lines and draw middle 
hoop, and indicate staves. Draw short curves showing at 
top for apples. Follow same idea in drawing the basket 
using only one line for base, with no middle hoop. Draw 
bases to each. For the ladder, draw two sets of parallel 


lines and cross these by short horizontal paralleis. 
A. M. C. 
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After Vacation 


Vacation 1 over, 
We’ve had lots of fu 
Now to the school-room 
Each morning we’ll run 


Whether it’s stormy 
Or whether it’s fine. 

We'll all try to be here 
At a quarter of nine. 


Until it i ( 

Then we'll have hort rest 
But bach vain soon 

To work and to ‘study 
Till it’s time to go home, 


Then into the wood 
For flowers we'll roam. 


\ e’'ll learn creat deal. 
Trying hard to do right, 

Thanking God for His blessing 
Each morning and night. 


A Pleasing Exercise 


Observation 
FRANCES PAULINE MELOoN, Tilton, New Hampshire 

The majority of children are, to a certain extent, cbserving, 
but it is a great help in later life to have this faculiy so culti- 
vated as to be of real value. I have tried to do some work 
g this line and have found real pleasure in doing it as 
well as the little people under my ca 

When the class becomes listless and « mseq ut ntly hard to 
interest, this is, to my mind, a demand for an immediate 
change and an exercise similar to the following directs their 
thoughts into new channels and works wonders in the school- 
room. Very informally, I begin to ask such questions as 
these: 

What color is Frank’s house ? 

Will you tell me the stores, just as they come. in Bank 
Block ? . 

What kind of a tree is the large one in front of my house ? 

Is the Thompson Block woed or brick ? 

Will you tell who lives in every house on 1 
of your street ? 

Oftentimes, during this game, the children are seated on 


top of their desks, with feet in chairs anything for a change. 


} 
] 
| 


¢ right hand side 


Sometimes, with heads on desks, I ask questions about the 
room, such as: 

How many windows on the east side of the room ? 

What kind of a frame has our Baby Stuart picture ? 

What color is my waist ? 

These questions I almost invariably put to individuals, 


] 


keeping the name of the person Ih in mind to ask until 


after the question is stated, so that each child may prepare 
himself. Occasionally the interest runs so high that it seems 
impossible to keep still, and for awhile lL have concert answers. 
This usually overcomes the tendency to “speak out.” 

A train from a branch road is frequently at the depot as a 
great many of the children pass on their way to school, and 
this same train often changes engines. It became quite a 
joke last year, in our room, to ask the number on the engine 
of the F train for that particular morning, and the excite- 
ment was almost uncontrollable one d en the question 
was asked me and I had to confess that I had not noticed. 


I was very careful not to get caugut that same wa\ again, 
and I found my little friends taking the same pre aution 
regarding other things as well as the engine 

An observing man gets so much m out of life than one 
who sees only what he is obliged to see, and the best time to 
train this faculty is when the work of habit-forming is going 
on to the greatest extent early life 
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Cradle Song 


PAULINE F. Camp 
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Influence of an Atmosphere 
M. M. GRANT 


AVE you ever noticed that children behave better 
when they are ‘‘dressed up,” and have you ever 
stopped to think that perhaps we do, too, under, 
or in like, circumstances ? 

So it is in the school-room. The atmosphere of the room, 
and by this I do not mean the literal, material air, good, bad, 
or indifferent, but that indefinable, intangible something that 
the four walls enclose, this atmosphere, I repeat, counts for 
a great deal in the bearing and conduct.of the children. 

It is actually fifty, if not seventy-five, per cent easier to 
teach in a pleasant, pretty, cozy school-room. This is no 
exaggeration. Now, why is this so? 

The children will try to live up to their surroundings — 
they will try to keep their faces and hands clean, they will 
“tidy” their desks, they will wipe their feet on the mat at the 
door, and they will hang up their hats and coats in the cloak- 
room. 

They take an interest in their pretty school-room, for are 
they not a part of it, and do they not all want to help to 
“‘keep it nice’’? 

The other day we were made happy by a set of sash curtains, 
“bar and snowdrop muslin,” the merchant called them. Our 
windows — five of them — look toward the south and we 
have needed sash curtains for a long time. 


“QO we’ve got some nice new lace curtains,” said ragged 
little George, always the first one in school, morning and noon. 

‘“*Good afternoon, Miss Eliot — why, our room looks just 
like a parlor,’”’ piped smiling little Eva. 

‘“‘© how nice our curtains are! Where did we get them, 
Miss Eliot ?”? asked Susan, the curious. And so they go on, 
everyone noticing the pretty white curtains and appreciating 
the addition and improvement they made to the school-room. 

We “‘stand”’ our erasers up at equal distances on the chalk 
tray, and it is no uncommon sight to see the children putting 
them straight. 

The blackboard is kept clean by the larger boys and all 
take an interest in keeping the “floor around the waste- 
basket” clear of ‘‘snips.” 

Try it for yourselves. Create an atmosphere, teachers, 
and see if it does not pay. The children will help you. 
They will be glad to do so. You need not spend money to 
make your room attractive. 

Perhaps someone has a small table tucked away somewhere 
that you “‘can have just as well as not’”’; you can find a bright 
cover for it. Get a large can, tie some moss-green crépe or 
tissue paper around it, and in it put branches of red oak 
leaves in the fall; for the winter, fill the can with water, and 
put in it branches of cedar or pine. (The water will prevent 
the evergreen from drying up.) In the spring, fill the can 
with water and put in small branches of “pussy willows,” 
peach and apple tree twigs. 

Have a black calico curtain, and on this pin the children’s 
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vork, avd you do not have to use expensive material to get 


iretty results. Colored wrapping paper makes pretty cut- 
ings, foldings, weaving paper, and a score of other things. 
Ybjects drawn, colored, and cut out are splendid on the 
curtain — a row of umbrellas, the work of a rainy day, makes 
i fine border. 

Every month brings its own special work, the autumn leaf, 
ihe Indian, fruit and vegetables, stockings, stars, bells, etc., 
ior Christmas season, Eskimo life, valentines, hearts, flags, 
shields, windmills, boats, kites, birds, eggs, and flowers. 

The colored cuttings of flowers make an attractive border 
for the top of the blackboard. Pin, or stick them to the 
blackboard with a bit of paste. The wild sunflower, tulip, 
or daffodil make especially pretty borders. 
| Pictures drawn on the blackboard are always in order, 
but do not leave them on #oo long. It does seem hard to 

erase them when one is not very skilful with the crayons, 
but they do get rubbed and shabby and the seasons change. 
So do not leave them on too long. Children would rather see 
| an indifferent drawing of a robin in April, than a spray of 
rubbed and faded autumn leaves, though they were ever so 
pretty and artistic “‘once upon a time.” And the reason? 
Because the children are thinking about the robin. 
Magazine covers portraying child-life and child-interests 
can be gotten anywhere, and the size is uniform. They 
make interesting and useful pictures to tack up on bare walls. 
| Put them, however, where the child can see and enjoy them. 
These pictures will not collect dust, at least, not much of 
it, for there are no frames, and the backs are close against 
the wall. 
| Have boxes for pencils and keep the tablets and folders 
neatly piled up. Appoint monitors, a Ja Miss Bailey in 
Myra Kelly’s incomparable stories of East Side school life. 
Monitors are indispensable. It is a part of their education, 
| too. 
| In a home-like cozy room the children unconsciously are 
polite. They are not held to any ironclad rules, but are 
allowed to act in a natural manner. Of course there are 
restrictions, for one cannot have pupils leaving seats without 
permission, talking aloud, or interrupting each other; but 
at the beginning of the year these things are firmly impressed 
| upon the child’s mind, and in this respect there is little 
| difficulty throughout the year. 

Of course, if there is one who occasionally lapses from 
grace there is always the lonely and solitary seat “behind 
the organ,”’ where one is cut off from the sight of one’s friends 
| and the pleasant school-room. 

Then there is the shelf where the children’s work in card- 
board construction, raffia, and sewing may be displayed. 

- Cover the shelf with cloth or paper, and from cloth or paper 
make a frill to hang over the edge of the shelf. 








ged All these things may be worked up with very little trouble 
on. plus some ingenuity multiplied by enthusiastic interest. 
just Create an atmosphere, teachers, and try its effect upon 
your school at large. 
em, 
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alk Arithmetic for Little People 
ting F. H. Spinney, Nova Scotia 
all O the primary teacher who loves her work, the gradual 
ste- yet manifest development of the mental faculties of 
little children is a continual source of interest and 
ers, pleasure. In no subject is this development more 
you. clearly marked than in the science of numbers. However, 
y to considerable difficulty is experienced in dealing with children 
‘whose parents have given them no suggestions along that 
here line. We believe that many children are sent to school a 
ight year, or more, too early in life. This mistake necessitates 
e or a mechanical feeding of the mind with material which might 
oak be more naturally acquired in games and companionship with 
and parents, or elder brothers and sisters, at home. Then, this 
vent same unnatural “feeding” continues throughout the child’s 
can school career. Facts and figures are thrust upon him 
ws,” before his mind is in the proper state to receive them. If 








we could impress upon the parents the importance of keeping 
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their children from school until they have acquired a fairly 
good acquaintance with their surroundings, we should feel 
that we had smoothed away many serious difficulties ex- 
perienced by the primary teacher. 

Our aim in these informal suggestions for the little ones will 
be not to demonstrate a graded system of development of 
mathematical knowledge, but rather to offer some hints as 
to how the first lessons may be made to fit into the child’s 
previous experiences. 

It is often remarked that when a child enters school, he has 
a little vocabulary by means of which he is able to express his 
thoughts. The teacher’s first aim is to find the extent of that 
vocabulary, and add thereto in a careful and systematic 
manner. 

The child has also some knowledge of numbers. He knows 
that 3 sticks of candy is a more desirable quantity than 2 sticks. 
He has talked about 2 apples, 3 oranges, and the cat’s 4 legs. 
He has some notion of size, distance, and height. The teacher 
must aim to ascertain the extent of this mathematical know]- 
edge, and begin thereat to develop it by means of those objects 
with which a child is most familiar, or in which he shows the 
keenest interest. 

A father was one day telling his little boy a story. That 
ended, the child coaxed for more. Finally, the father’s supply 
of stories becoming exhausted, he said, ‘‘If you had 6 bananas 
and ate 2, how many would you have left?” The boy was 
especially fond of bananas. His eyes began to shine. After 
deep meditation, he hit upon the correct result. He was quiet 
for a minute or two, then said, “ Papa, tell me another banana 
story.” And every day thereafter, for some time, the boy 
asked for “banana stories.” They appealed to his interest. 
In his imagination he was devouring bananas, and counting 
the spoils. 

I have observed that the predominant mistake in this feature 
of primary work is too much haste. The teacher is impatient 
for results — that is, apparent results. She must ever bear 
in mind that she is dealing with a bud of relatively slow 
unfolding. It will not blossom in a day, a month, or a year. 
Filling the mind with facts is a rapid process compared with 
that ‘“‘drawing out and developing”? which constitutes true 
education. This explains why the former process is more 
common than the latter. 

The aim must be to “draw out” what the child’s previous 
experience has taught him, and so guide him in the expression 
of his own previous knowledge that such knowledge is in- 
creased by that very expression. We shall suppose the child 
has 5 coppers. He does not know how many would remain 
if he should lose 2; he probably never thought of such a 

catastrophe. The teacher asks, 
‘‘How many coppers have you, 
Harry?” “5.” 

“Tf you lost 1 to-day, how 
many would you have left?” 
wy” 

“If you lost another to- 
morrow, how many would you 
have?” “3,” 

“How many would you be 
losing beth days?” 2.” 

“Then 2 taken from 5 
leaves?” “3.” 

Here we observe that in the 
expression of what the child 
already knew, he acquired a 
wider knowledge. 

To secure a natural devel- 
opment of the faculty of math- 
ematics, and to secure the best 
results in the end, the teacher 
must aim to thus slowly and 
systematically build upon the 
foundation which she finds 
already laid. 

In the next issue we shall en- 
deavor to offer some suggestion 
as to how the teacher may begin 
this development of the 
faculty of numbers,” 
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Mostly Patty Pink and 
Blue | 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
September, 1908 

I laugh as I look over this old worn diary, which I kept 
last year, for in it I live again the fun we had with Patty Pink 
and Betty Blue. 

Old are the dollies now, and worn, but they still live on a 
shelf in the book-case, after ten long hard months of activity, 
and they surely deserve a rest in their declining years. 

Short lives, but merry ones, were theirs; lives which made 
their cheeks pale, their hair thin, and their dresses threadbare. 

The dollies lived in a third grade school-room, and were 
there not for the children to enjoy and play with only, but to 
help to make more interesting the many things to be taught. 
It is the unusual way of presenting usual things that appeals 
to children and fixes things in their minds. 

But to return to Patty Pink and Betty Blue. 
first entry in the diary. 


Here is the 


Seplember 16, 190’, 

I went down town to a toy-shop to-day to look for dolls. 

How pretty they have grown since my time! No such 
dollies had we in my little girl days. I never realized before 
that dollies have hearts, but they have, for there was a whole 
boxful of dollies, wee little ones just right to cuddle, holding 
out their arms to me. ‘‘ Take us,” they seemed to say. 

So I chose two, with ‘‘real” hair, a blond and a brunette, 
who seemed to look a little more anxious than the rest to be 
taken. 

They are fortunate dollies, indeed, for there are some 
thirty-five fathers and mothers waiting all ready to love them. 


September 19 

‘Veni, vidi, vici,” may the dollies truly say, for they have 
taken the children by storm. They came to school in en- 
velope dresses, and peeking over the top of my desk, smiled 
into the faces of my little pupils, who smiled back at them, 
and thus they were adopted. 

I knew they would like each other, for children love Jitile 
dollies best of all, and these were only four inches tall. 


September 23 

Beth took home one of the dollies for mamma to dress, and 
Maize the other. 

Maize chose the dark-eyed, golden-haired one, Spanish 
blond, do you call it, and Beth took home the blue-eyed, 
dark-haired — what — Northern brunette, you call her, 
perhaps ? 

When they came back, Maize had dressed her dollie in 
blue and Beth’s was all in pink. So we named the dollies, 
or rather the children did, Patty Pink and Betty Blue, from 
their dresses, of course, and Patty Pink and Betty Blue they 
will remain until the end of the chapter. 


September 25 

To-day we wrote visiting cards for the two ladies. The 
important thing sought for was the correct making of the 
capital P and capital B. What better words than Betty Blue 
and Patty Pink could one find ? 

The second grade children cut the cards for us, during 


seat work time, using a ruler and measuring each card. 
The cards, by the way, were white paper. 

We made card-cases later of some copper-colored alligator 
letter paper which had been in the house for years. 
to keep things, after all. 

The card-cases were cut and pasted according to hecto 
graphed directions. ‘They were simply papers cut to certain 
measurement and folded once. 

The paper, scissors, and directions were passed out and the 
children left alone. We are trying to develop independence 
this year. The hectographed copies were used as a reading 
lesson first. 

Some of the card cases looked queer, but never mind, the 
children had gained by the half failures. 

Imagination is a fortunate thing in school life, for it can 

”x 1” visiting cards in very wobbly card cases of like 


It pays 


turn 2" x I 
size, into visiting cards which should be the size of a pin head, 
to match the size of Misses Patty and Betty. 
is not always necessary. 


ternal fitness 


September 26 


Patty Pink and Betty Blue came from Doll Land before 
they came from Store Land, and such a wonderful, wonderful 
land that must be! No other land has such queer, gay little 
houses, all windows and towers, or such green, evenly-shaped 
trees, or such funny animals of all kinds. You and I can 
never go into Doll Land and hear the wonderful music, or see 
its unnamable colors, for we are too old, but the children can, 
and they will bring parts of it back to us in their language time. 

Here is what Madge wrote: 

“Patty Pink and Betty Blue came from Doll Land. 

Doll Land is a beautiful place. 

The sky is very blue there and the flowers never fade. 

Everything is small. The water in the rivers smells sweet 
like perfume. It is fun for the dolls to go out in boats. 

The houses in Doll Land are very pretty. 

They are all painted with the brightest kind of colors. 
I like the red ones best. Sam likes the yellow ones. Here is 
a row of the houses.” 

At the bottom of the page, close above a yellow crayon 
street, stood a row of houses cut from the gayest of gay 
glazed paper. 


September 27 

Patty Pink and Betty Blue often have to change their names. 
To-day they are Golden Hair and Blue Eyes — Betty, of 
course, being Golden Hair. 

On the sand table is a high hill of sand, at the top of which 
stands a small gray house. The house is the result of the 
combined efforts of half a dozen boys, who planned it from 
a candy box or two. 

In the doorway stands a witch, a paper doll dressed in a 
red dress and tall peaked black hat. Elsie and Claire made 
her. 

Golden Hair and Blue Eyes are not to be seen, because 
they have been changed into the goldenrod and asters which 
dot the hillside. 

Of course the story was told first. Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue then impersonated, through the children, the two little 
girls who climb the hill. A long conversation at the foot of the 
hill ensues, the children of the school taking turns in talking. 
In fact, the whole story is acted out, a little at a time. The 
children made of tissue paper the flowers for the hill. This 
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done in seat work time. For language to-morrow the 
h idren will first tell and then write, all together, the story 
in the most simple way possible, for as yet our language 
must be simple. 


a 


r 
NY 


eplember 30 
Yatty and Betty are fast becoming a necessity to us. We 
should hardly know what to do without them. 

it was stormy to-day, and, to make things a little sunshiny, 
we changed our reading lesson a little. It was about Ethel 
ani Eva, who had a play house. _ We said Patty ‘and Betty, 
instead of Ethel and Eva, and lo, our day of gloom turned 
rosy. 

lt takes so little to please a child, does it not? 

But Patty Pink and Betty Blue cannot live for ever on top 
of a desk, or in a desk drawer, and we must find a house for 
them, and why not work in some little lessons in home- 
making? ‘They need it, these little children of the tenements 
of mine, and yes, of course that doll house in the barn, where 
only the spiders have lived so long, will be the very thing. 
I'll take it out to-night and look it over. Get ready to move, 
spider families, for your time is short. 


How to Make a Knotted Bag 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Manual Arts, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


/ HERE is nothing that children enjoy more than to 
mike something they can use or play with; some- 
thing that is real and can give lasting enjoyment. 
The little knotted bag, made of cord on a cardboard 

loom constructed by the children, is planned to meet these 
needs. They are large enough to carry an apple or orange 
for luncheon. They have been used by the children making 
them to carry slippers and rubbers to school; while the 
mothers have put them to various uses including nail bags 
and twine bags. 

All the various processes, which are required for their con- 
struction, may be done easily by the children of the second 
grade. Of course, one step must be taken at a time, but if 
the work proceeds in an orderly, natural manner, it requires 
no previous preparation by the teacher, and can be done with 
large classes of children. 
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The making of the bag includes measuring and drawing 
the lines on a cardboard for a loom, upon which the bag is 
knotted; braiding the drawing strings and tying them to the 
loom; cutting the cord the right length; tying it to the draw- 
ing strings; and last, the knotting. 
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MATERIALS REQUIRED 


1 Cardboard 6 or 8 ply, 8 inches long by 64 inches wide. 

2 Cotton wrapping cord, white and colored. 

We buy the white and have it colored in good soft greens, 
blues, or reds. It is cheaper and prettier than the cord which 
comes colored. The bags may be made of all white cord, 
but the colored used with the white is prettier. 

3 Glass kindergarten beads for the ends of the drawing 
strings. These are not necessary, but when used add to the 
artistic effect. 

To MAKE THE BaG 


Divide the cardboard into half inch squares by ruling lines 
on each side of it. Cut a ““V” shaped notch at each end of 
the first line, which has been drawn the long way of the card. 
This is the top of the bag. Braid two three-strand braids 
about two feet long with the colored cord and tie to the card- 
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board by passing them around the notches in the sides of 
the card. These are the drawing-strings, and like all 
drawing-strings, one goes around the bag one way, one the 
other. 

Cut strings about a yard and a half long; double in the 
center and attach to the drawing-strings one-half inch apart 
in the spaces between the intersection of the half inch lines on 
the loom. This is done by passing the ends through the loop 
made by doubling the cord. If the bag is made with two 
colors as shown in the models, alternate the colors as they 
are attached to the drawing-strings. 

To knot the strings, take up one white and one colored 
string; hold in left hand near the place where the knot will 
be at the intersection of the next horizontal half inch line 
and the vertical half inch line; pass the cords over the cords 
to the left, under to the right, and then up through the loop 
made; push the knot into place and pull tight. Proceed 
around the loom in rows. The ruled lines and spaces furnish 
guides and keep the knots on a line and even distances apart. 

It is surprising to see how quickly and easily the children 
learn to knot. As the looms keep the work stretched out, 
the work is easily controlled and mistakes quickly seen. 

When the knots have reached the bottom of the card, the 
cords on either side of the card are knotted together to close 
up the bag and the strings cut to form a fringe. 

The drawing strings are then untied and the bag slipped 
off the card. These cards may be used over many times. 
We give them to the children with the bag, and in many cases 
bags have been made upon them at home. 

To finish the bag the drawing strings are tied together and 
the beads slipped on the ends of the string and tied into place. 
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THE STORY PAGE 


The Little Red Tent 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


I’ you had seen the little red tent Gypsy’s father brought 
her from the city, you would have wanted to live in it 
all day and sleep in it all night, just as Gypsy did — 
wanted to, 1 mean. For, of course, Gypsy’s father and 

mother and Aunt Helen and Sister Nell all said she couldn’t, 
couldn’t, couldn’t really and truly sleep in a tent all night. 

The tent was set up under the big maples in the: pasture, 
hack of Gypsy’s home. Often, Gypsy pretended sleep in it. 
She would fasten down the flap and make the tent just as 
dark as she possibly could. She would lie down stiff and 
straight and shut her eyes and play it was night and she was 
asleep. But it wasn’t much fun. It didn’t /ee/ like night, 
somehow. And try as she would, she couldn’t feel sleepy. 
And every minute or two, open would come her eyes and the 
sun would be peeping in the tent somewhere. 

But all summer, during the daytime, good times were going 
on in the little red tent. There were picnics with bread and 
butter and cookies and strawberries in them. There were late 
teas and early teas. Once, all the little folks made themselves 
into gypsies, and when Father came home at night to watch it, 
there was a real bonfire. Once they had a circus, and Gypsy 
rode her pony round a ring and everybody cheered. 

Then, right in the midst of all the good times, came Septem- 
ber, with the clash of school-bells and the smell of school- 
books, and the thought of lessons everywhere. And for a 
whole lon: week of five days the little red tent under the 
maples had ifs vacation. 

The first Saturday after school opened, all sorts of things 
happened. Sister Nell started off for her school in a far-off 
city. 

Mother went to a nearby city with her and they spent the 
day together there. Mother wouldn’t come until the last 
train that night. So Father said he wouldn’t he home to 
dinner either, but would wait in the city and come home with 
Mother. 

Gypsy played all the morning in the little red tent. Then 
Aunt Helen brought her own and Gypsy’s lunch, and they had 
a little picnic all by themselves. In the afternoon they went 
for a long drive and stayed to tea with some of Aunt Helen’s 
friends. When they came home, Aunt Helen had a headache. 
So she put Gypsy right to bed and then went to bed herself. 

It wasn’t anywhere near bedtime. Gypsy lay wide awake 
in her pretty little room and watched the long shadows steal 
in the window. It was as warm as summer. The air was 
sweet with clover and mignonette. 

Gypsy sat up to see if the first big star was leading the 
others up into the sky. She couldn’t see from the bed. So 
she pit-patted to the window. There was the big star, sure 
enough, but with all the big sky to itself. And just under it, 
Gypsy was quite certain, stood the little empty red tent. 

How lovely the pasture must be now, fresh and sweet with 
the smell of the dew on the warm earth and grass. And by 


and by, the big red harvest moon would peep over the ridge 
of the far-off hills. 

The more Gypsy thought about it, the more she felt she 
must just see the pasture. There would be plenty of time to 
run over to the tent, stay a little while, and run back. It 
wouldn’t be dark for ever and ever so long. 

Gypsy hurried back into her clothes. From the bed she 
took a small red blanket. It would be so nice to lie on. 
Then she ran downstairs. She caught a bag of animal 
crackers from the table. She might be hungry. There was 
a hole in the bottom of the paper bag. But Gypsy didn’t 
notice that. She went out into the big, soft, purple out-of- 
doors. 

She ran down the path, crossed the garden, where the 
flowers sent out drowsy perfumes, opened the gate, and there 
she was in the quiet green pasture. There was the row of 
maples. And under the biggest and the shadiest of them all 
was the little red tent. 

Gypsy crawled in. She lay down on the fragrant balsam 
boughs in one corner, her head on the little cushion Mother 
had made. She drew the red blanket up around her, and 
there she was as snug as any real little gypsy herself could be. 

A soft wind stirred in the maple leaves. Far off, she could 
hear the river — now loud and clear, now only a murmur. 
The night was coming — sweet, still, and shadowy. 

— really — mustn’t — go — to — sleep. 
not for one little minute. 
must — keep — awake — 

And the next thing Gypsy knew, a long red sunbeam 
straight from the morning sun shone into her eyes. 

Meanwhile, of course, Father and Mother had come home. 
It was very late. . Mother listened at Gypsy’s door. “‘I won’t 
go in,” she said, “she’s sleeping so quietly.”” She peeped in 
at the little tumbled white bed in the moonlight. The man in 
the moon almost smiled. He could see Gypsy. And she 
wasn’t in the little white bed, at all, but down in the pasture 
sound asleep in a little red tent. 

Next morning Father rose as usual, to take an early train 
to the city. As usual, too, he just looked in to see his little 
daughter. 

And the sunshine showed plainly that there was no Gypsy 
in the tumbled bed. . 

Father started at once to look her up. It wasn’t like Gypsy 
to go for so early a walk. On the porch lay a funny headless 
elephant cracker. Father picked it up. On the steps was a 
cow. Down the walk was a cat without a tail. Near the 
pansy bed, lay a sheep and a donkey. 

And so all the way, the funny little cracker animals showed 
the way Gypsy had gone. 

The last one, a dog with one ear nibbled off, lay in front of 
the little red tent. And inside the tent, rubbing the red sun- 
beam out of her eyes, was Gypsy. 

She sat up straight on her balsam boughs and blinked at 
Father. b 

“Why, Father,” she cried, “it’s morning! 
the tent — really and truly, didn’t 1?” 


Gypsy 
No — no — no — 
Mother — might — worry. She 


[ did sleep in 
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September Drawing 


C. EDWARD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, 
Mass. 
HE severe, blank blackboards in a school-room are 
a source of awe to many children when they enter or 
return to school in the fall. After the teacher, or, 
better still, the children, begin to use the boards they 
lose their awful appearance. 

In the very first days of the school year let us get limbered 
up a bit with exercises that will aid both our writing and 
drawing. 

[ will stand at the board, back to the class and play that | 
am drawing a circle on the board, swinging my whole arm 
from the shoulder. On questioning the children as to how 
much of my arm I used, their first answer is usually, ‘‘ Your 
hand,” but a second demonstration will make them see that 
the whole arm is used. 

I will ‘play draw” again, swinging the imaginary circle 
round and round, then use the chalk, going over the circle 
six or eight times (Fig. 1). By this time the children are eager 
to try the same thing. Let us all sit squarely in our chairs, 
feet on the floor. With our fore-finger we will “play draw” 
a circle on the top of our desk. 

Half of the class may now go to the board. Place your left 
hand on the chalk tray to steady your body, and keep at 
nearly arm’s length from the board. Now let us all “play 
draw” a circle once more, those at the seats using the tcp of 
the desks and those at the boards swinging large circles on 
the board with the centre about opposite your face. Make 
several revolutions. Rest a moment. Take the chalk and 
do as I did when I drew the circle. 

Repeat this lesson, starting the circle at the lower part, 
at the upper part, at the side; going toward the left, then 
toward the right. Have lessons in drawing the curve of force 
and long lines of growth as found in grasses, sedges, or golden 
rod. This blackboard work, if well taught, will be of grect 
benefit to the children when they come to draw the fall plants. 

SEPTEMBER 

Teachers should select the specimens for the class, as young 
children are not able to make wise selections. Select enough 
specimens so each member of the class may have one on his 
desk. The work of teaching becomes much simpler if all the 
specimens are of the same kind, and one set will answer for 
several lessons if well cared for between lessons. 

For the first few lessons draw grasses, using a green or 
brown pencil, according to the dominant color in the specimen. 

A sheet of 9” x 12” or 6” x o” drawing paper cut through 
the centre the long way, furnishes a piece on which to place 
the specimen and one on which to draw. 

If possible, have the children gather around a table as a 
class or by sections while you make a drawing of the grass. 
The various steps are shown clearly in Figs. A, B, C. 

General character and growth are our aims. Practice the 
strokes (Fig. 2) on the board and on paper. 
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LL.BSSONS IN COLOR 


Red seems to be the color most universally known and 
recognized by young children. Here we have a piece of red 
paper (holding up a piece of paper). Let us find other 
illustrations of red in the room; flowers, books, and cloth 
ing. 

This afternoon every boy and girl may try to bring to 
school something that is red. Pieces of cloth, ribbon, paper, 
lace, leather, leaves, buttons, beads, or anything of a red tone. 
Your teacher will bring:something, too, that is red. 

Teach one new color of the spectrum each day, collecting 
illustrations of each color as it is taught. Put these samples 
into a large box, which will in time contain illustrations of all 
the six standard colors. There are probably tints, shades, 
and hues of each color in the box, but we can wait for these 
classifications. 

Ask one of the children to go to the box and pick out a 
red, an orange, or a green, dropping the illustration outside 
the box, so pupils on whom you call later will not select the 
same illustration. Another day let the children pick out an 
illustration and tell you the color. 








A Rhyme for Little Marchers 
BerTHA FE. Busn,Garner, Iowa 
(For the older pupils to say to the little beginners) 
Straight, straight, straight lines! 
How I love to see you! 


How the great, big soldiers 
Would delight to see, too. 


Keeping step se nicely 
Like a little army, 

Straight, straight, straight lines, 
Marching so you charm me. 








328 
A September Miracle 


Mary MERRILL WooprorD, Chicago, Ill. 


AVE you ever had it happen in your room? If 
not, you Cannot imagine how much happiness my 
“forty-seven”? and I have had with our Monarch 
butterfly. 

When he first came he was only a black and orange banded 
caterpillar, about two inches long, with a pair of ferociou- 
looking horns at each end. ‘Don’t touch him, he is poisons 
ous,” the children warned me. ‘‘He is, to the birds,” I 
replied, “‘or, at least, is supposed to have a bad taste, and so 
his bright coat tells them to keep at a distance.” 

He was nicely hidden on the under side of a long leaf when 
he was brought in, but he quickly displayed his ravenous 
appetite by leaving nothing but the mid-rib by time school 
was out. It was decidedly interesting to see him hold the 
edge of the leaf in his ‘‘ paws” while the edge vanished under 
the rapid sawing of his hungry jaws. 

He was put into the glass-sided insect-box for safe keeping 
and supplied with fresh milkweed leaves in a jar of water. 
He seemed perfectly happy, and at the end of three days there 
was litile left of the leaves but the ribs. 

















Monarch butterfly 


It was Friday afternoon, and as we were leaving I put some 
stones onto the wire screened top of the box, as I had heard 
of his roving tendencies when possessed of the desire to sleep, 
and I hoped to find a beautiful green chrysalis in my box for 
the nature lesson on Monday. 

Monday morning came, and I hurried to inspect the box. 
Alas! no green chrysalis gladdened my eyes, and there was 
no caterpillar, either. ‘The sweepers have been meddling,” 
I said in my wrath, for the stones still reposed on the top of 
the box. 

It was during the morning that a boy at the back of the 
room called, ‘“‘Oh, see here!’’ and pointed to the back wall. 
There, three feet from the floor, hung the daintiest green 
object, an inch long, with shining golden dots. 

‘Our caterpillar has gone into his sleeping house, after all. 
But how did he get out of the box; and how did he crawl all 
this distance, two sides of the room; and why should he have 
chosen such a place to stop?” I said. 

We had a good laugh, and after we had all inspected and 
admired the dainty thing, I tried to pull it gently from the 
wall, fearing it might be hurt if left there. But so fast was it 
fixed by that tiny black point that the scissors had to be 
brought, and it was safely deposited on a leaf in the insect box. 

Then began the waiting. We counted the days as they 
went by. Finally, after three weeks, we noticed the green 
was turning to a purplish color, and the golden spots had 
become black. ‘The next day, the walls of the little “house” 
were transparent; and there, shining through, were the orange 
and black of the butterfly’s wings. 

' The children were delighted, and many times that day we 
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watched in the hope of seeing the little creature come forth. 
When school closed nothing had happened, and so I took the 
chrysalis home, hoping that I, at least, could have the delight 
of witnessing this wonderful resurrection. Twenty minutes 
later the box was opened just in time. There he was, a 
beautiful black feathery creature dragging two pair of tiny 
crumpled orange and black wings behind him. Then began 
a Curious movement. He unrolled his long “tongue” and 
waved it in the air, at the same time a quick pulsation spread 
through his wings, and as this was repeated the wings grew 
and stretched before my eyes. 

There he rested on the side of the basket, a beautiful 
velvety creature, throbbing with life; 
waving in the air. 

I put a drop of honey before him, but it was only after his 
face had been gently touched with some of it that his “tongue” 
quickly unrolled and searched until the drop was found. 
Six more drops were drained before his appetite was satisfied. 
On Monday he went back to school. The eagerness with 
which the children listened to my story was extremely flattering 
to the butterfly. At the climax, I lifted him from the box on 
my finger, offered him a drop of honey, and as if he knew what 
was expected of him, he immediately began to eat. 

He lived in our city school-room over two weeks, seemingly 
as happy with our company as we with his. Every day he 
sipped his drop of honey from our fingers, and spent the rest 
of his time in circling around the room, or basking in the sun- 
shine on the geraniums in the window. 

He came from his sleep too late to join his kin in their 
journey to the South for the winter, for the frost had come. 

‘“‘A common little story,” you say. Yes, but isn’t it worth 
while ? 


his gorgeous wings 





Nature Lessons for Little People 
Arranged by MARGARET Kipp 
September 
First AND SECOND WEEKS 


1 Develop from a twig. 

When autumn comes and the days grow cold, the winds 
blow and the leaves fall from the tree. 

Why should they fall ? 

When we look at our little twig, we find several leaves. 
Where each leaf is joined to the twig is a little bud, waiting to 
grow and become a leaf next spring. 

As it grows larger and larger, there is not room for the old 
leaf. The stem gets squeezed out of the way, then gets dry 
and the leaf drops off. 

If they were left on the trees, the wind would blow them 
and they would be torn in pieces. They would look ragged 
and the trees would not be pretty. 

Suppose the leaves remained on the trees all winter! 

When the cold days come, we look out of the window some 
morning and find the air full of little snow-flakes. 

As the snow comes down, it would rest on the leaves and 
make the branches so heavy, they would break. 

The little seeds that have ripened on te plants have fallen 
to the ground. They will stay there all winter. 
they going to keep warm? 

The little leaves cover them up and make a warm bed for 
them. 

By and by these leaves decay. 
from them. 

2 Review. Write on board. 

The leaf cannot stay on the twig very well, because the new 
bud which is growing pushes it off. 

If the leaves did not fall in the autumn, they would be torn 
to pieces by the high winds. 

The snow, resting on the leaf, would make the branches 
so heavy, they would break. 

What would the poor little seeds do in the long, cold 
winter, if the leaves did not cover them up so nice and warm? 

Plants, too, depend on the decayed leaves for their food. 

3 Study spelling. ‘- 

4 Draw a twig showing leaves and leaf-bud, on board. 


How are 


Plants get some of their food 
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Children draw on paper. 
Write a letter to your sister telling her what we have 

n doing with leaves. 


THIRD AND FourRTH WEEKS 


Press leaves. Write names on board. 

Answer the following questions orally: 
\Vhat do we find where the leaf joins the branch ? 
if the leaves stayed on the tree what would happen when 

cold winds blew ? 

\Vould the snow, resting on the leaf, make any difference ? 
How do the seeds that have fallen from the trees keep warm ? 
\re the leaves of any use after they have decayed ? 
; Write answers to these questions. 
} Let each child bring a leaf. Copy from the board and 
fil! in blank places. 

‘I am a (maple) leaf. I grew on a tree on (Spruce) street. 
The bud near my petals grew so (large) that it (pushed) me 
(off), and I fell to the (ground). (Mary) picked me up and 
took me to (school) with her. She is (writing) a (story) 
about me.” 

; Mount the leaves. 

LITERATURE 


-~= 


Read, ‘‘The Anxious Leaf.” 

Class recite, ‘Come, Little Leaves.’ 
Read, ‘‘Hawthorne’s ‘‘Golden Touch.” 
Class recite, ‘‘The Kind Old Oak.” 


, 





Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again! 
—Susan Coolidge 
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A Garland of Leaves 


A maple leaf is one of the most difficult to draw; however, 
some help may be gained from the following suggestion: 
Draw the five spreading veins first, around which the outline 
may be drawn, and lastly, add stem. Make also a bit of 
stem, a branch at right angles to this. Hektograph a number 
of patterns from this and let each child color and cut same. 
By making a little slit with the scissors at the opposite end, 
as shown in drawing, the stem may be pulled through and 
will remain firm. Garlands and strings of these bright bits 
of autumn will add much brightness to the school-room. 
The leaves may be colored with water colors or simply with 
colored crayons. 


A. M. C. 
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A September Mother’s Day 


MARTINA GARDNER 


HEN the first graders had finished their ring games 
on the afternoon of the last Monday in September, 
Miss May produced a box of tiny envelopes and 
said: 

“Now we will sit right down on the floor in a close circle, 
for I want to tell you something. How many ever heard 
mamma say that she would like to come to school and see 
just what we are doing?” 

Every hand was up. What mother is not intensely inter- 
ested in school when baby has first left her sheltering arms ? 

“Did you ever have an invitation to a party?” 

A few were eager to display their knowledge on that score. 

“ These are invitations for mamma. We want her to come 
to school Friday afternoon and we will show her how much 
we have learned this year. Of course mamma will want to 
see all that we do, so we shall have to have some of our fore- 
noon classes then, too.” 

Eager little hands were waving excitedly in the air. Miss 
May patiently answered questions and made explanations 
until even the shyest understood. Then each received the 
dainty note which mamma afterwards read. (Yes, it did 
take time to write them, but it was a labor of love and well 
worth the time.) 


My dear Mrs. Robinson: 

Will you come to our room Friday afternoon to see what Alice is 
accomplishing at school? I am asking all of the mothers to meet with 
us at that time. 

Regular work at one thirty. Informal reception at three. 

Yours very cordially, 
LAuRA May 

Like a wise hostess, Miss May did not dissipate her energies 
by exhaustive preparations. Huge bunches of goldenrod and 
asters lent their touch of autumnal beauty. ‘The floor space 
in front, ordinarily used for ring games, etc., was converted 
into a visitors’ gallery, with chairs forall. A dainty table was 
placed in one corner and a serene and happy teacher, becom- 
ingly gowned, was ready for the afternoon’s duties and 
pleasures. 

Many mothers returned with the children and received a 
cordial greeting before the silence bell rang. Others — duly 
instructed by small son or daughter — entered quietly without 
rapping and slipped unnoticed into the waiting chairs. Chil- 
dren of that age are not naturally self-conscious and the work 
was in no wise interfered with by the presence of an audience. 

Little hands folded quickly when the silence bell rang. 
Then the childish voices rang out sweetly in the song which 


Harold had named: 





Our Stupy SONG 
(Arr: “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground”) 
Here we’ve come from home and playing, 
Unto our school-room dear; 
Soon our lessons we’ll be saying, 
Happy ev’ry hour we’re here. 
Writing and spelling, 
Drawing pictures, too, 
Playing games and stories telling, 
Each day learning something new. 


“T want some helpers. 
to each child in your row. 


May; James. Give one envelope 
Take out your cards.” 
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The cards consisted of bright colored rectangles of thin 
cardboard. Upon these had been pasted figures cut from 
calendars. 

“Find the ‘one’ card; the ‘two’ card. Hold the ‘two’ 
card in one hand and the ‘one’ card in the other. Tell me 
about two and one. 
find as many books as Ethel’s card says. 


Ethel may hold upa card. James may 
Robert and Elsie 
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may each hold a card. Charles may be captain. Call as 
many boys as Robert’s card says and as many girls as Elsie’s 
card says.” 

The work was continued until each child had taken some 
part. The envelopes were collected and large pieces of light 
brown wrapping paper were distributed. 

“Fold the bottom of your paper up to the top. Crease. 
Fold again. Crease. Open.” Upon the lines thus formed, 
under Miss May’s directions, the children wrote the following 
little table. All figures were nearly two inches high: 


I1+1=2 
os erg 
734 
4+te6§ 


“Now we will hold them high and let mamma see how well 
we have learned to make our figures.”’ 

To each of three children Miss May now gave one large 
and several small cards containing the phonics which had been 
learned during the month. 

“You may choose your families.”’ 

As a child’s name was called, he went to the leader and 
received a small card. 

“We will hear from the ‘at’ family.” 

The leader called the names in turn. Each responded by 
sounding his own card and then that of the leader, afterward 
giving the blended word: 


b-at c—an b- old 
c—at f—an c— old 
f—at m= an f— old 
h-at p-an h—- old 
m-at r-an m- old 
p-at t-an t- old 
r—at s— old 
s-at 


“Language” was the next subject which appeared on the 
program on the rear blackboard. 

* John may go somewhere.”’ 

“Where has John gone?” 

“He has gone behind the piano.” 

“Where did you go, John?” 

“T went behind the piano.” 

Five minutes was spent drilling upon the troublesome words 
“went” and “gone.” Then several children were called 
upon to tell a simple story. (They had learned one each 
week.) Stepping to a window ledge adorned with many 
specimens of seed pods, Miss May picked up a spray of 
milkweed. ; 

“Shall we tell mamma our verses about the milkweed ?” 


This * is the little milkweed plant, 
Peeping from earth so brown; 

Growing ? taller day by day, 
While raindrops 3 patter down. 


These are the tight 4 shut milkweed pods, 
Large and rough and green; 

Some bright day they’ll open 5 wide, 
And white down will be seen. 


Now see it dance ® upon the wind, 
Catch it and try to keep; 

Far away 7 the brown seeds float, 
Then through the winter sleep.® 


MOorIons 


Hand on desk, forefinger pointing up. 
Lift hand slowly. 

Finger-tips dance lightly on desk. 
Both hands form pod. 

Hands open. 

Hands dance in the air. 

Point out of window. 
Head bent on hands. 


On AMI SwWN eH 


Eyes shut. 


Miss May had been stepping lightly about distributing 
drawing paper, charcoal, and bits of tissue paper. 
“What is the nice part about a charcoal lesson, Ethel?” 
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“Not to touch it except with Thumbkin and Pointer; to 
keep our dresses clean and our papers clean.” 

“TY am sure we shall remember. 

“I have pinned my milkweed upon a piece of paper just 





like yours. Show me where you will put this stem; where 


it bends over. Draw it. Now look at the shut pod. Which 
part is larger? Smaller? Which way does it point?) Move 
your finger right around it. Show me how large itis. Draw. 


Now the open pod. We will leave our white paper for the 
down. ‘Take your tissue paper and make Thumbkin and 
Pointer very white. Ethel’s row may take their papers to 
mamma and go out for intermission.” 

As each child returned to the room, he found his own name 
on the blackboard and wrote it carefully upon the neatly ruled 
lines underneath. Perhaps no part of the program had been 
so hard to achieve as this, but the appreciation shown was 
ample reward. 

“Now,” declared Miss May, “seating herself at the piano, 
“we will play that we are milkweed seeds and fly just as softly 
to our seats. 

“My butterflies have no names,” pointing to a board 
adorned with many gay butterflies. “ Name this one, Ethel.” 

A sight word was soon written across each pretty wing. 
Then: 

“T believe they have all the honey from the flowers in this 
meadow. Florence shall have the eraser. If she tells the 
butterfly’s name, she may erase it and we will play that it has 
gone to the field beyond the brook. 

“Leon’s row may stand. Laura’s row. We will have a 
race and see which line will be in their seats first. Do not 
raise your hand until you can read every word of your sen- 
tence.”’ 

The sentences were rapidly written and as quickly read. 
To be sure, the vocabulary was small, but it had been thor- 
oughly mastered. 

“We are ready to sing our good-bye song and to find 
mamma.” 


9? 
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PATTERN for LANTERN 
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Just as the song was finished, the door opened and, several 
high schooi students entered. A moment later a screen was 
removed, revealing a dainty table with punch bowl and cakes. 

These older boys and girls served the refreshments and 
presented strangers, leaving Miss May free to mingle with her 
guests. The children were eager to show mamma every point 
of interest about the room. ‘The number table was filled with 
specimens of the children’s work. Bright colored lanterns, 
which the children had made themselves, claimed a due share 
of attention. 

These had been made by placing a piece of paper 8” x ”: 
on the desk with long edges horizontal. Fold bottom edge 
to top. Cut one strip 4” wide for handle. Then slash at }” 
intervals to within 4” of edge. Unfold and paste ends together 
to form lantern. 

At the psychological moment, after the stiffness had been 
broken up and when little groups were chatting sociably over 
the punch, appeared the principal. He believed that to get in 
touch with the child’s parents and to keep in touch with them 
through all of the years of the primary and grammar course, 
meant to decrease the alarmingly large number of pupils who 
leave school as soon as permitted by the truant law. 

When at last Miss May was left alone in her little room, she 
looked out where the westering September sun was making 
lengthening shadows and murmured: 

“IT am very tired, but then —I am sure that it paid.” 


We 
5 





im . 
Rest Exercise 
This is to be read by children who are 


to follow It is a pleasant way of securing attention ard 
teaching beginners to work together and to obey promptly.) 


the teacher to the oungest 


directions. 


All may stand up 
In the aisle, 

Make good straight lines 
For a little while. 


Hands on hips, 
Hands on knees, 
Put them behind you, 

If you please. 


Touch your shoulders, 
Now your hose, 
Touch your ears, 


And now your toes. 
Raise your arms 
High up in the air, 


Down at your sides, 
Now touch your hair. 


Hands at sides 
Now you may place; 
Touch your elbow Ss, 
And now your face. 


Raise hands up 
High as before, 

Now you may clap 
One, two three, four. 


Now sit down, 

Hands folded once more, 
ves to the front, 

Feet on the floor. 


Sow love, and reap its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor 


And find a harvest home in light. — Bonar 
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September 

‘ GRADE I. 
ELLA M. Powers 
ITH the very little ones, one can expect to accom 
plish little in language work during the first year. 
At the same time the foundation work, be it ever 
so discouraging, will eventually yield satisfactory 
results. 


Oral work and correct expression must be the aim. If the 
class have learned to speak but one sentence correctly during 
the period allotted, much has been accomplished. The sub- 
jects chosen should be those which relate to the children’s 
homes, their school, or outside experiences. 


Subjects regarding home 
Games 
Pets 
Plays 
Occupations 
srothers 
Sisters 


The school 
Building 
School-mates 
Occupations 


Outside experiences 
Visits 
Parties 
Trips 
Holiday events 


Each subject should be of vital interest to the child. For 
example: 

Lesson: My doll. (Or substitute “kitty” or ‘“teddy-bear.’’) 

Aim: Correct expression. 

How accomplished? (By repetition.) 

If each child has brought a doll to the school, each child 
will manifest an eagerness to tell something about it. In 
order that the more timid little ones may forget their diffidence, 
a little game is played. 

The teacher begins the game by addressing some pupil 
with the question: ‘‘ What is your doll’s name?” The answer 
may be, ‘‘ My doll’s name is Daisy.’”? This particular child, 
having answered correctly, is given the privilege of asking the 
same question (or another) to some other member of the class. 
Each pupil in turn will be expected to give a complete answer 
and then ask the question of some other child. 

Simple? Yes. Repetition? To be sure; but is not repeti- 
tion a distinct feature in child language? To every child there 
is a peculiar charm in it. If this were not true, why do these 
little folks like best the stories of “‘The Three Bears,” and 
“The Little Pig that Wouldn’t Go Over the Stile”? Repeti- 
tion appeals to them as the sound of a familiar strain of music 
appeals to older people. 

Now, after securing the answers concerning the doll’s 
names, and after each child has asked the question properly, 
the teacher may begin again by asking the question: 

“What can your doll do?” 

The answers to this question will call forth not only the 
fact, but will encourage the imaginations of the children. 
Quickly the answers come: ‘My doll can shut her eyes.” 
‘My doll can cry.” ‘‘My doll can speak.” ‘‘ My doll can 
go to walk with me.” One little girl was so bold as to say: 
“My doll can read”; then what a laugh! 

Another day, interest will be manifested when it is an- 
nounced that a doll’s party will be given. ‘‘ But,’’ explained 
the teacher, ‘‘if a party is given, someone must first give the 
invitations.” They are not to be written this time; but all 
oral work is but a preparation for the written work which will 
come later in the year. So the game begins. 

As the teacher, selecting someone, says, ‘‘I shall be happy 
to have you come to my party,” the child’s reply will be, 
“Thank you; I shall be happy to come to your party.” 
Then, with her doll in her arms, the child takes her seat by 
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the teacher, and, selecting some pupil, she, in turn, says, 
“T shall be happy to have you come to my party.” Following 
out this plan, the game goes on until the entire class have had 
a drill in questions and answers. Only two sentences have 
been learned, but this is much to a child.. The repetition has 
helped the untrained and the bashful. If, at any time, a 
child wishes to say more, encourage him to do so. The more 
original work and freedom will come later. Just now the 
little ones hardly dare to speak, and to many the one sentence 
is a great effort. 


LESSON: LirtLeE TRAVELERS 


Encourage the imagination of the children by letting them 
imagine they are travelers. All will bow their heads upon 
their desks and take a journey. As soon as they have thought 
of some land visited, they will raise their heads. ‘Now, 
where have you been? And what have you seen? And 
what have you brought home?” will be some of the questions 
which the teacher will ask. All this will revive something of 
the previous year’s work in the kindergarten. 

Robert says, “I have had a ride on the electric cars.” 

Jean has had a ride on a boat. 

Amy has had a walk in the woods. 

Belle went to the top of a mountain. 

After these little stories*have been elicited, and the children 
have told where they have been, what they have seen, and 
what they brought home, each child may be given a paper 
and allowed to illustrate his story. Crude and almost un- 
recognizable may be the illustrations, but praise is due to the 
little hands that make every earnest attempt. Never mind 
if Rob’s electric car looks like a box and Jean’s boat could 
never sail. (Queer little grotesque sketches they are, but the 
eager effort is praiseworthy. 

Lesson: THE SEEDS 

Some time, during the third week of school, we may speak 
of the seeds. Again we encourage correct expression and 
imagination. Let each child choose some seed and play he is 
traveling away. 

“T am a little milkweed seed. 
said the teacher. 


1 flew away on a breeze,’ 
“Who are you? Where did you grow? 


How are you traveling away?’’ These were some of the 
questions asked, and the various answers came, as: 

“IT am a little maple seed. I grew on a maple tree. I am 
traveling away on the wind.” 

‘I am a little burdock seed. I grew by the fence. I am 
traveling away on a lady’s dress.” 

‘I am a little apple seed. I grew on an apple tree. I am 


traveling away with a farmer.” 


A Fall Finger Play 


BeRTHA E. Busu, Garner, Iowa 
Falling, falling,* 
Leaves are dropping down; 
Cobwebs sailing airily,? 
Grasses growing brown.3 


Calling, calling,4 
Birds are flying o’er,s 
Flying to the sunny south 
Till spring comes once more. 


Smoke is curling © 
From the bonfire’s blaze; 
Distant hills 7 are misty blue 
Wrapped in autumn haze. 


Tell me, children,’ 
Don’t you think the fall 
Is the pleasantest season 9 
Of them all? 


MorIONS 


1 Hands raised high and brought down with a fluttering motion, 
like that of falling leaves. 
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2 Imitate the motion of cobwebs floating over the fields. 
: Point downward. 

: Hand to ear as if listening. 

; Hands imitate birds flying. 

6 Right hand ascends in spiral as smoke goes up. 

> Point to distance. 

8 Hand extended to ask question. 

) First finger raised for emphasis. 


A Hay Cart 


Children full of their summer on the farm will be delighted 
» make a hay cart. They had better make the carts from 
patterns, directions for making being as follows: Draw an 
oblong about four by three inches for the bottom of the cart. 





PLACE WHEELS 




















Paste FAITERN for Hanpre 
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At the centre of each side draw two parallel lines close together, 
about an inch and a half long. These are the side poles. 
At each corner draw two sets of these same parallels, taking 
care that they slant at the proper angles. These are the 
corner poles, whose tabs must be pasted together. Lastly, 
connect with narrow horizontal parallels these poles. As the 
sides slant out, the wheels cannot be pasted at B and C, but 
must be out some distance on a pin as an axis. Put pin as 
directed through centre of wheel and then through posts at 
B and C. Paste handle under bottom of cart at A, and to 
make it more realistic, bits of grass and straw might be piled 
inside. 
A. M. C. 


A Construction Bee 
CERIDWEN SAMUEL, Wilmington, Del. 


When our grandmothers had a great deal of work to do, 
they invited their friends to come and help them, and had a 
“bee.” Acting on this plan of our grandmothers, Cornelia 
Watson last summer sent out invitations to a construction bee. 
Cornelia teaches and the year had been such a busy one 
that she had been unable to try the many charming plans 
and clear directions for construction work that she had seen 
offered in the magazines. But she had carefully saved all her 
papers and consequently was able to provide her guests with 
abundant occupation. 

There were sixteen present and four tables. We found 
our places in this way. In the hall were two scrap baskets, 
one for the girls and one for the men. There were eight 
packages in each basket. Two girls drew each a package 
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wrapped in red paper. Two gentlemen also drew each a 
package wrapped in red. These four took heir places at 
the red table, distinguished by a red crépe paper flag. The 
four who drew white wrapped packages went to the white 
table and so on. There was a red, a white, a blue, and a pair of 
yellow tables. On unwrapping our packages, we found them 
to contain a box of water colors, a box of crayolas, and a 
scissors. On each table were sheets of white paper, colored 
construction paper and wall paper, also paste, paint, and 
paste brushes, pens and ink. 

Cornelia had marked in the magazines the articles she 
wished made, and just before the first signal was given to 
begin work, she presented each guest with one. Half an 
hour was given to complete the articles and if one found his 
work easy and finished sooner, he was at liberty to make an 
original article, or to help his neighbors. At the end of the 
half-hour the two who had made the best articles at each 
table were “promoted” to the next table, and all were again 
presented with marked magazine articles. 

When the magazines had been exhausted, little slips of 
bright colored cardboard appeared, on which were written 
such directions as these: Make a valentine. Make a suitable 
souvenir for Washington’s Birthday. Make an Easter gift. 
Make something out of wall paper. And everybody received 
one. Make a Christmas present for mother. 

Of course you all see the possibilities of such an evening, 
for one article usually suggests another. We had a jolly time, 
for our work suggested many experiences and stories. We 
had simple refreshments and no prizes, and we are all hoping 
to some time be invited to a “bee” again. 


Left-handed Children 
M. E. Hatt, New Milford, Conn. 


In my second grade of fifty-one there were, at the beginning 
of the school year, six left-handed children. For some time I 
made no special attempt to have them change to the right 
hand, though during the writing lesson I said one day, 
“‘Wouldn’t it be nice if you could learn to write with both 
hands? There are very few people who can do that.” 
Acting on this suggestion, one little left-handed girl began of 
her own accord to work with the right hand, and has used it 
almost entirely ever since. 

Then I decided to experiment. Part of the children were 
sent to the board to work every day during arithmetic class. 
One day all the left-handed children were sent, having been 
told that they might remain at the board as long as they used 
their right hands. The result was very good for a first at 
tempt, and all the children remained at the board. 

The next suggestion was that they do the written seat work 
in number with their right hands; and they all tried it. At 
the time of the writing lesson the left-handed children were 
shown how to place the paper in a correct position for right- 
hand work, and the idea of being able to write with both hands 
was kept before those children. This seemed to appeal to 
them, for they all set themselves to work with a will. 

Of course, it was a long time before the experiment prom 
ised to succeed at all, but the effort of those children has been 
remarkably good from the first. Every improvement has been 
praised, and the papers shown to chance visitors with a word 
of explanation. The mother of one boy who wrote very well 
with his left hand, asked that he be excused from making an 
attempt with the right, except in number work. But he 
wanted to learn to use his right hand, obtained his mother’s 
permission, and now writes as well with it as the average 
child who has always worked with the right hand. 

When an especially good paper is handed in by one of 
these children, that child is told to take it home ‘“‘to show 
mother how well you can use your right hand.” I try to get 
them to dress and feed themselves with their right hands as 
much as possible. All the cases now show marked improve 
ment in written work from week to week, almost frem day to 
day. But had there been less improvement, I should still 
think the experiment worth the trying, simply for the deter 
mination to succeed in spite ef obstacles, which has been 
aroused in those six children. 








Stories for 


The Old Mule 
Epirn M. Pueassy 

Three little hoys were playing merrily. Soon one of tne 
boys, whose name was Jim, spied a mule grazing in the 
field. 

“Oh, boys,” said Jim, “‘there is Jack. 
make him give us a ride. 
mule.” 

Off ran the boys. They were seon seated on poor old 
Jack’s back. At first Jack did not know what to think; 
but it did not take him long to find out what had happened. 

The mule did not like all those boys on his back. He 
jumped, and kicked, and plunged, until the boys could not 
hold on any longer. 

Two of the boys fell upon the grass. The other boy who 
was Jim himself, fell into a deep mud-puddle. 

Poor Jim! It took him all the rest of the afternoon to clean 
his clothes. He found that he could not ride so well as he 
thought he could. 

Now the boys do not think that Jack is such a sleepy old 
mule, after all. 


It will be fun to 
He is such a slow, sleepy old 





The Little Lamb 


A little lamb once lost its mother. 
and wandered into a field of cows. The cows were very 
kind and took great care of it. Every morning one of the 
cows would lick it all over just as if it were her own little 
calf. 

One day the farmer found the little lamb with the cows 
He carried it back to the field where the other sheep were 
kept. The sheep, however, did not like to have it with them. 
They fought it and drove the poor little lamb out of the field. 

So the little lamb went back to the cows. How glad the 
cows were to see their little friend again! Then they walked 
about with it and tried to show the little thing how delighted 
hey were to have it with them once again. 


It was very lonesome 
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Re-telling 


‘The Old Man and the Birds 


EpitH M, PHEASBY 

Two little boys were playing in the fields. 
old man a long way off. 
saw a strange sight. 

Many birds were all about him. Some were perched upon 
his head; others were perched upon his shoulders. Two 
little birds were eating crumbs from his hand. 

One little boy said, ‘How much the little birdies love you! 
What makes them so tame?” 

The man replied, ‘‘I love them and try to be kind to them. 
They know I would not hurt them.” 

As the children went their way they still saw the man 
feeding the birds. One little boy said, ‘‘That old man looks 
like a king with a crown of birds upon his head.”’ 

“To rule by love were better than to rule by fear.” 


They saw an 
When they came near him they 


ee — 


The Travelers and the Bear 


Two men were passing through a wood. 
along they met a bear. 

One man ran and climbed up into a tree where he hid un- 
til all the danger was past. 

The other man, being lame, could not climb the tree. He 
knew he had no chance alone, against the bear. He there- 
fore threw himself upon the ground and made believe he 
was dead. 

As he lay there the bear came up to him, and after sniffing 
at his nose and ears, turned and walked away. 

Soon the man whg had hidden in the tree came down 


As they walked 


again. “Well,” he said to his friend laughing, “what did 

the bear say? I saw him putting his nose close to your 
” 

ear. 


“Oh,” said the man, “he did not say anything; but I 
do not think even a bear would have left his lame friend in 
the time of trouble. You are my friend no longer.” 











Free-hand Cutting 
Landscapes 
ETHEL ELAINE BARR 
The pictures outlined against the sky on the horizon make 
most interesting studies in cutting, either in free-hand cutting 
or, if the visualization is not clear, by lightly sketching the 
outline of the cutting to ke made on the reversed side of the 


paper, F 
, Use black, white, or gray paper for both cutting and 
mounting. Gut the shape desired for the picture in mind — 











From the outside edge cut 


either circular, square, or oblong. 
the silhouette, noting the spacing of land and water, buildings, 


trunks of trees and branches. Lightly fold when cutting 
windows or inner spaces, if the scissors have not good 
points. 

Two or more colors might be combined in one scene, thus: 
use gray for the mount, black for the silhouette, add a pale 
yellow or white moon, yellow or white under the windows, or 
a white sail to the boat. 

Much care should be taken in the mounting and all cut 
edges made to fit. An ink line added as needed gives a finish 
to the picture. Keep the work simple and large. 
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Some Suggestions for September 
EsteLtA M. TARNEY 


EPTEMBER again. Another school year begun. A 

roomful of children, for many of whom it is the first 

day of their first term. As we look at the eager, 

expectant faces before us, we realize that it is no 
little task that we have undertaken for another year. Not 
only are we aware of the presence of the children, but we 
seem to feel beside each child the invisible presence of a 
father and mother, parents to whom their own child means 
everything, and upon whose ultimate success or failure they 
will largely estimate the worth of their own lives. They may 
not think much about this particular year in his life — they 
may see only the ideal they wish him finally to become, but 
we know that the.child’s year with us has its place in his life, 
and we are responsible for its value to him, and so for the 
sake of the parents as well as the child, we are extremely 
anxious for this year to be a profitable one. And we begin - 
but not without a sigh for the children, who do so love the 
beautiful out-of-doors but must leave it for the greater part 
of the day. ‘We can only endeavor to make the hours inside 
so pleasant, busy and interesting as to leave little time for 
thoughts to stray. A Herculean task, to be sure, but one made 
lighter by our abundant faith in the responsiveness of child- 
hood. ) 

Dear little children — we feel rather sorry for them when 
we see them sitting so primly in their places this first morning. 
They have been so used to running, jumping, playing, talking, 
laughing and shouting, and now they are supposed to sit 
quietly and patiently throughout the long hours of the day. 
We say they must not turn around, must ‘not let their feet 
scrape on the floor, must not get them in the aisles, nor sit on 
them; but in our hearts we know they will, and are we to 
call them bad, troublesome children if they do? 

I find it impossible to insist upon the kind of order and 
quiet I should expect from children who, for three or four 
years, had been learning this same lesson of self-control. 
Of course, the child wiggles and twists; who wouldn’t? 
Who of us dignified, grown people sit through a sermon, a 
lecture or institute session without changing our position, 
looking at our watch or whispering a word to our neighbor ? 
Such a condition would certainly be ideal, but is almost too 
much to.expect from people who are not comfortably dressed 
or comfortably seated, or who are tired and uninterested; and 
children are quite as apt to suffer from these things as our- 
selves. Could we sit erect, with feet crossed and hands 
clasped for thirty minutes? We surely should be able to do 
it three times longer than we ask the child. I have known 
cases where grown people got up and left the room when the 
talk was not interesting, but are we sure that our general 
lessons, every one of our recitations, and all our seat work 
are of such absorbing interest as to hold every child in our 
room spellbound ? 
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Perhaps to a visitor it would seem disorder to see children, 
when their desks contained the assigned peg or letter card 
work, take their boxes of pegs or cards, move to an empty 
desk, or perhaps stand at the back desk, and proceed to make 
whatever they chose; or when they have finished their cutting, 
pass to the board and draw their pictures, or get a needle 
and thread and finish some sewing or weaving begun at a 
previous time, but I feel it is better for the children to do this, 
than to sit with folded hands until I have time to inspect their 
work. They learn to be independent and original, in a way, 
and how to provide work for themselves, and why shouldn’t 
they be allowed to do the thing they enjoy most when they 
have finished their work before the others? They learn to 
make the change quietly, and we are not disturbed. I most 
certainly do not advocate turning the room over to the children 
entirely — the teacher is always to have the reins in her hand 
and check any child that may take advantage. I do not say 
you can trust children to do these things without your eye 
upon them, but I do say they learn to respect the liberty and 
seldom abuse it. 

I have ceased to think that the first day of school should be 
devoted to songs, stories and games. We shall have need 
of all them later on more than on the first day. The children 
feel before they come that school is serious business, and that 
they should learn something about reading and writing the 
very first day, and I have found it better to follow my regular 
program as best I can. Perhaps my program will be sugges- 
tive. 

8.45: 
9.00: C 


Opening exercises and general lesson. 

Reading Get words “kitty,” “ball,” ana 
“flower” from pictures placed on board during 
recitation. 

A — Lay spelling lesson with letter cards. 

B — Lay pegs to make ‘‘ Monday” in capital letters, 
from word on the board. 

: Rest. 
: B — Reading. A blackboard lesson. 

C — Sort pegs according to color. 

A — Write spelling lesson once. When finished make 
original sentences containing these words, with letter 
cards. 

- Spelling. 
- Draw picture of ball on paper, print word “ball” 
on picture. 

B — Letter cards, make line from board. 

: Music — Some easy song. 
: Rest. 
: C — Class. 

B — Illustrate a list of words on board, as ‘“‘tree,”’ 
“bird,” “‘ball,’’ and print or write name. 

A — Draw circles around pattern for C’s to cut. 

B — Phonics. 

C — Find all the letters 
trays. 

A — Study reading; find the lines containing a list of 
words on board. 

: A — Reading. 

C — Cut circles the A’s drew. 

B — Draw circles around known words on a page from 
an old reader. 

C — Writing. 

A — Cut capita letters to spell “‘ Monday.” 

B — Weave with splints. 

: Dismissal. 


“fo” they can in the letter card 


Opening and weather report. 

C — Reading. 

A — Sew a leaf with green thread. 

B — Sew a leaf with green thread. 

Rest. 

B — Reading. 

C — Lay pegs over picture of kitty drawn on desks with 
wet chalk. 

A — Write on paper hard words in their reading lesson. 

Reading. 

C — Color circles they cut black, with pencil. 

B — Draw a border of circles around a sheet of paper; 
color black with pencil. 
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1.55: Physical exercises. 
2.00: Drawing — C, B, and A. 
2.20: Rest. 
2.30: C — Word drill. 
A — Cut trees freehand. 
B — Lay pegs on smali letters “i” and “t,” traced on 
desks with chalk. 
2.40: B — Writing. 
A — Lay pegs on capital “‘“A”’ traced on desks. 
C — Sort colored tablets as to shape. 
2.55: A — Writing. 
C — Cut capital letter “T.” 
B — Illustrate reading lesson. 
3.05: General. 
3-15: Dismissal. 


The first morning my general lesson period is used to help 
the C’s understand some general directions, as ‘‘turn,” 
stand,” ‘‘come,” pass,” and “sit.” The first row of A’s 
do this first, then the second row, then both rows. Then the 
first row of B’s, then the second, then both; then the first 
row of C’s, then the second, then both rows. If there are one 
or two C’s who are timid and do not want to do this, I do not 
insist too much — they’Il soon be glad to do it with the others, 
and it is embarrassing for a child to be pressed to dv something 
he dislikes the very first morning he is at school. 

There are so many things I ask the A’s and B’s to show the 
C’s how to do—as how to sit, how to pass materials etce.— 
which have a double purpose: they show the C’s how to do 
it, and they are extra careful about it themselves. 

For the first week the busy work for the C’s is not so closely 
related to their lessons as it is afterward. I assign them work 
that is easy and most interesting, with little regard to the 
previous lesson or the next. 

Of course my recitations are not fifteen minutes in length, 
for after every recitation I must take time to look at the seat 
work and help those who do not understand, and then dis 
tribute materials and assign seat work for the next period. 
Then, too, we find it helpful to take a minute or two between 
recitations for a little rest. Sometimes it is only a good, long 
stretch, or they rise to their tiptoes several times while I count, 
or shake their hands or wave their arms, or swing between 
their desks, one row at a time, to see who can swing longest, or 
clap their hands above their heads several times, or sing a 
motion song, or place one hand on desk, the other on back of 
seat and jump over the seat into the next aisle, or one row 
at a time skips around the room. Any of these exercises 
rests the children wonderfully. 

How many use “markers” in the reading class with their 
beginners? I find them very helpful. Our ‘‘markers”’ are 
oblong cards, long enough to cross the page. The children 
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hold them below the line we read, and keep moving them down 
the page. I find it more satisfactory to have class sit at their 
desks when they are learning to use their books. They can 
manage their marker and keep their places so much easier 
than when standing. 

Try drawing a circle on the child’s hand with colored chalk 
when he knows all his words, a half circle for half the words, 
etc. Watch how carefully he guards that hand lest the circle 
get erased before he gets home. 

Encourage good spelling lessons by drawing a star on the 
board and letting children color when no one misses a word. 
[ print all their names on a large cardboard and fasten it up 
in the room. Whenever a child spells his words correctly, I 
place one hundred upon this card; when he gets five one 
hundreds he gets a gold star on his line; when school is out 
each child gets his strip of paper containing his name, his one 
hundreds and his stars. It is well to begin this the first day 
so they get full credit for their work. 

Another thing my children alfvays enjoy is a booklet in 
which we paste a picture illustrating each month of the school 
year. As our building is on a hill among the trees we always 
have a hill and tree in our landscape. September shows the 
trees and the grass green; October shows the colored leaves 
on the trees; November, December, January, February, and 
March show the trees bare, and perhaps snow on the ground 
— we use chalk to show snow. April and May show green 
trees and grass again. 

gut in spite of all devices and suggestions, in spite of every 
thing you can do, things will not always go smoothly. Chil 
dren will be children, and we must not expect too much, 
either in recitations or in conduct. Don’t take their offences 
too seriously; most of them spring from a spirit of mischief, 
instead of real badness. Of must not overlook 
them, but don’t be unduly harsh with the offenders. If vou 
can, put yourself in the child’s place, and be patient. 


course we 


A Good-night 
BERTHA E. Busnw, Garner, Iowa 


Red the rays of the low sun 
Shine upon our eastern wall; 

Now our day at school is done, 
We must say good-night to all. 


We have worked our very best; 
We have tried to do the right; 
*Tis a pleasant thing to rest; 
Playmates dear, good-night, good-night. 
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Blackboard Lessons for Grade [| 


Kate K. O’NEIL. 





The apple is in the pail. 

ene ‘The book is under the pail. 

| The bird is flying over the pail. 
Lutte The flag is on the bird house. 
The bird is in the bird house. 
Rertwn The egg is in,the bird house. 

’ The boy is by the bird house. 


Lerten (Perhaps the last one will be read “near” or “ under”’ 
instead of “ by.”’) 












































The letter is on the table. 
The letter is under the table. 
The letter is in the box. 

The letter is on the box. 
The letter is under the box. 





















(I should draw as many as a half dozen pictures for this 
same word. Then the word will be known and not guessed 
at next time. Make drawings in color.) 
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doll doth 
(\.. The bird is in the tree. 


The kitty is in the top of the tree. 
The apple is in the tree. 
The nest is in the tree. 
hooky * The boy is in the tree. 
The girl and the baby are in the hammock. 
The kitty is on the post. 
boy Three dolls are under the hammock. 
The boy is in the swing. 
Two dogs are under the swing. 
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Dainty Butterflies 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN 
(Illustrated by the author) 


Wishing to cover attractively a bad place in the tinted 


wall over one of the blackboards at school, I made some 


dainty butterflies in this wise: 

I bought three dozen toy clothes-pins, which came by the 
barrel, a dozen in a barrel, and several sheets of different 
colored tissue paper; these, with paints, India ink, and 
patience, were the materials needed. 

The clothes-pins were each two and one-half inches long. 
I use the paper double, cut like pattern. Shove the cut piece 
into the slit in the clothes-pin. It ruffles nicely as it goes in, 
although one needs to give a final shove with the scissors to 
give the proper air to the completed butterfly. 

When they were all done —- the three dozen — I spent an 
hour or two decorating them with paints and India ink, using 
a brush for the ink as well as for the paints. 

I used crépe paper for part, and they took the ink better 
than the tissue paper ones and were quite as effective, when 
done, though a bit stiffer. 

When finished, all were dainty and pretty. I fastened 
them to the wall with pins through the paper, each side of the 
clothes-pins, and the unsightly spots were covered, while the 
butterflies made a gay border over the blackboard. The 
children Grade I. — were much pleased with the bright, 
irregular border. 

One of the butterflies is here in my own room, as | write, 
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pinned te the top ot one ef Charles Dana Gibson’s produc 


tions, which is mounted on cardboard and hung as a sort of 
inspiration in drawing; for I was told that for the original of 
that particular picture alone he received eight thousand 
dollars. 

There are ever so many ways one can use tissue paper 
butterflies. It would be pretty rainy day work for the 
children. Or the butterflies might be used for home decora- 
tion. They would look pretty put up in a fish net with 
photographs and souvenirs, 


A Lesson Song—Shapes 


(Children are to show objects illustrating the various shapes 


Oranges and apples, 
And baby’s ball are round, 
And my pretty picture-book, 
That is square, I’ve found. 
And an egg is oval, 
And the corners all, 
When you take them by themselves, 
Triangles they call. 


I am perpendicular 
When lead up straight. 
I am horizontal 
When in bed I wait. 
And from sitting quite erect 
If I chance to swerve, 
Then my rounded shoulders make 
What is called a curve 


See! a sheet of paper 
I roll together neat, 

Straight and smooth, and then I have 
A cylinder complete. 

But if thus I widen out 
Either end alone 

Look! it makes a different thing 
That is called a cone 


Points there are, a-many, 
On my pencil one. 

Two on mother’s scissors, 

Five a star has on; 

And our doggie has one, 
Right upon his nose. 

And my dancing-master says, 
“Children, point your toes!”’ 


QO, the world of wonders 
Is so very full, 
How can little children learn 
Half enough in school ? 
I must look about me 
Everywhere I go, 
Keep my eyes awake and wise, 
There's such a lot to know. 
— Laura E. Richards in Youth's Companion 
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Blackboard Lessons for Grade I 


Kate K. O’Net. 
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The letter is on the table. 

The letter is under the table. 

The letter is in the box. 

The letter is on the box. 

The letter is under the box. 

(I should draw as many as a half dozen pictures for this 


same word. Then the word will be known and not guessed 
at next time. Make drawings in color.) 









































The apple is in the pail. 

The book is under the pail. 
The bird is flying over the pail. 
The flag is on the bird house. 
The bird is in the bird house. 
The egg is in the bird house. 
The boy is by the bird house. 


(Perhaps the last one will be read “near” or “under” 
instead of “ by.’’) 























The bird is in the tree. 

The kitty is in the top of the tree. 

The apple is in the tree. 

The nest is in the tree. 

The boy is in the tree. 

The girl and the baby are in the hammock. 
The kitty is on the post. 

Three dolls are under the hammock. 

The boy is in the swing. 

Two dogs are under the swing. 
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Dainty Butterflies 


GRACE [RENE CHAPIN 
(Illustrated by the author) 


Wishing to cover attractively a bad place in the tinted 
wall over one of the blackboards at school, I made some 
dainty butterflies in this wise: 

I bought three dozen toy clothes-pins, which came by the 
barrel, a dozen in a barrel, and several sheets of different 
colored tissue paper; these, with paints, India ink, and 
patience, were the materials needed. 

The clothes-pins were each two and one-half inches long. 
I use the paper double, cut like pattern. Shove the cut piece 
into the slit in the clothes-pin. It ruffles nicely as it goes in, 
although one needs to give a final shove with the scissors to 
give the proper air to the completed butterfly. 

When they were all done — the three dozen —I spent an 
hour or two decorating them with paints and India ink, using 
a brush for the ink as well as for the paints. 

I used crépe paper for part, and they took the ink better 
than the tissue paper ones and were quite as effective, when 
done, though a bit stiffer. 

When finished, all were dainty and pretty. I fastened 
them to the wall with pins through the paper, each side of the 
clothes-pins, and the unsightly spots were covered, while the 
butterflies made a gay border over the blackboard. The 
children — Grade 1. — were much pleased with the bright, 
irregular border. ; 

One of the butterflies is here in my own room, as I write, 
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pinned te the tep ef eme ef Charles Dana Gibsen’s preduc- 
tions, which is mounted en cardboard and hung as a sort of 
inspiration in drawing; for I was told that for the original of 
that particular picture alone he received eight thousand 
dollars. 

There are ever sO many ways one can use tissue paper 
butterflies. It would be pretty rainy day work for the 
children. Or the butterflies might be used for home decora- 
tion. They would look pretty put up in a fish net with 
photographs and souvenirs. 





A Lesson Song—Shapes 


(Children are to show objects illustrating the various shapes) 


Oranges and apples, 
And baby’s ball are round, 
And my pretty picture-book, 
That is square, I’ve found. 
And an egg is oval, 
And the corners all, 
When you take them by themselves, 
Triangles they call. 


I am perpendicular 
When I stand up straight. 


I am horizontal 
When in bed I wait. 

And from sitting quite erect 
If I chance to swerve, 

Then my rounded shoulders make 
What is called a curve. 


See! a sheet of paper 
I roll together neat, 

Straight and smooth, and then I have 
A cylinder complete. 

But if thus I widen out 
Either end alone 

Look! it makes a different thing 
That is called a cone. 


Points there are, a-many, 
On my pencil one. 

Two on mother’s scissors, 
Five a star has on; 

And our doggie has one, 
Right upon his nose. 

And my dancing-master says, 
“Children, point your toes!” 

O, the world of wonders 
Is so very full, 

How can little children learn 
Half enough in school ? 

I must’ look about me 
Everywhere I go, 

Keep my eyes awake and wise, 
There’s such a lot to know. 


— Laura E. Richards in Youth's Companion 
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340 PRIMARY 
- What Teacher Says 
(Recitation) 
A. B. B. 
First Boy 
My teacher says — Now what do you s’pose? — 
The earth’s a ball — of course, she knows — 
And spins around — just think of that! 
I always thought the earth was flat/ 
Second 


And all the stars that wink and blink — 
‘Would you believe it? Only think! 
They just do that, I’ve heard her say, 
Because so very far away! 


Third 
The big bright moon that up on high 
Se “s moving slowly ’cross the sky — 
It woesn’t move, the leastest mite, 
The clouds sail by and hide the light. 


Fourth 
When you are riding in the train 
And houses, trees, and fields of grain 
Go whizzing by — why, ’tisn’t true — 
They do not move, you think they do! 


Fifth 
I’ve watched the sun both rise and set, 
I thought, of course, it did — and yet, 
It only seems to — teacher’s right — 
The earth spins round for day and night! 
All 


I wish we understood it all! 

Perhaps we are a bit too small; 
Some day we mean to college go, 
And hope to learn why things are so! 





Tobey’s Journey I 
Peart L. Hawtey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ever since Toby had learned to talk he had begged to go to 
school with his brothers. Every night when they brought 
their books home he coaxed them to read to him. So when 
school opened in September, shortly after his fifth birthday, 
a very happy little Toby trudged to school with his brothers. 
His one desire was to learn to read. 

When he reached school, his teacher welcomed him and 
found him a seat, just his size, which was to be his home 
every day during his first term of school. 

When school was called, he was delighted to find that he 
was to be in a real class the first day. When his class was 
called, he noticed some writing on the board. This, his 
teacher told him, stood for a little rhyme which he knew very 
well. Then, to his amusement, she pointed to the words and 
read, “‘ Jack and Jill went up the hill.” In a very short time 
Toby was reciting the rhyme with the rest of the class. 

After a happy little visit his teacher gave him a slip of paper 
with the rhyme written on it. Then he went to his seat and 
anxiously waited for the time to come when he could go home 
and read his lesson to his mamma. 

When he glanced at the board the following morning, the 
sentence was more interesting than ever, for it appeared like 
this: 


Jack 
and Jill went up the hill. 


Right above the sentence was Jack’s picture with his name 
on it, so every boy would be sure to know that it was still Jack 
vho went with Jill. Then they pointed to the word which 
stood for “Jack” and the one which stood for “Jill,” until 
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they were sure they would always know either name, no matter 
where they saw it. 

The teacher then gave Toby a nice clean thread box with 
his name on it. Into this treasure box he placed his slip of 
paper with the rhyme on it, and another paper with the word 
“*Jack” on it. 

In the afternoon came the word hunt. Toby found it great 
fun to try to find Jack among many other words which were 
as yet little strangers to him. 

Toby loved the Mother Goose rhymes better and better as 
he drilled on the words in class. He studied the words in his 
box so carefully that he could close his eyes, pick out any word 
or group of words in the box, show it to his teacher, and know 
just what it was every time. 

In a couple of weeks came the desire to know how to read 
from a book. His teacher told him that was just what 
she was anxious to do, too, and they began to learn such words 
as, “‘I see,” “‘I have,” “This is,” and the name words which 
were to come first in the reader. They avoided all “book 
sentences,” for his teacher wanted him to have something new 
when he took up the book. 

Toby did not always find a mew word on the board when he 
came to his class, but it did seem as if every time there was a 
surprise in store for him. ‘The words were sure to be differ- 
ently arranged. Sometimes they were on the wings of flying 
birds, on the backs of toads, or turtles, on a row of tops, or the 
tail of a bright colored kite. One rainy morning they were 
found on a large umbrella with Jack and Jill under it. 

Toby’s lessons were always short and to the point. He was 
never kept in a class long enough to become tired. His class 
was so large that occasionally he could not recite alone, but he 
always chimed in when the class was asked anything, and kept 
his eyes open to see that the rest recited correctly. 

At the end of two months his papa received a note from his 
teacher saying that Toby needed a reading book. 





Were I the Sun 


Were I the sun I’d shine all day 

On little girls and boys at play. 

I’d shine on ev’ry flow’r and tree 

And ev’ry drowsy little bee, 

And all the dewdrops in the grass. 

I’d make the sea like sparkling glass. 

I’d shine through tiny chinks for fun, 

On purring cats, and ev’ry one. 

And just because ’twas afternoon 

I wouldn’t hurry off so soon. 
—Elizabeth Lincoln Gould in Y outh’s Companion 
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Some Games We Play 
A TEACHER 
ERE are some of the games we play in first and 
second primary grades. These games are neither 
new nor original, but may be of help to someone 


On rainy days we play a very popular game to 
which we sing this verse: ; 


“When we are playing together, 

We are happy and gay, 

We don’t care for the weather 
When we are at play. 

One has gone from among us, 
Can you guess who it is? 

We will all cheer right heartily 
If you guess who it is.” 


We play as follows: Choose a child to come out in front 
of the room, turn his back to the school, and hide his eyes 
while the first verse is being sung. As soon as his eyes are 
shut, the teacher points to some child in the room. He rises 
and leaves the room very quietly. 

Then when the children sing, “One has gone from among 
us,” -etc., the one in front turns and looks over the room, 
finding the vacant seat and trying to remember who its there. 
If he knows, he names the absent one and we all clap our 
hands. At this signal the one in the hall comes back and in 
turn hides his eyes while the game is played as before. 

The children do not tire of this, as we play it only during a 
short recreation period. ‘The verse can be sung to any little 
tuné to which the words will fit. It develops observation and 
memory. 

Then we adapted a little game, given in the Primary 
EpvucaTION, to suit our room for a rainy day’s recreation 
period. 

Choose a leader, have him stand before a row of full seats. 
He says, “I am a farmer. You (pointing to the first child) 
are my horse. You (pointing to next child) are my dog. 
You are my cow,” etc., until all the children in the row are 
named. Then he calls out, “I want my dog,” and the “dog” 
goes and stands by him; “I want my sheep,” and the “sheep” 
goes, etc., until all are called. 

He must remember the names he gave in order to call them. 
And each child must remember the name assigned him, in 
order to go when called. This is harder for the children at 
first than a teacher thinks. 

Then, to continue with the game, when all are in a line 
they march around the empty seats, the school singing softly. 
At a signal from the teacher the children in seats clap their 
hands and those marching sit, all except one, for whom there 
is no seat. The one left then becomes leader, walks before 
another row of seats and says: “I am a soldier. You are 
mycap. Youaremy gun. Youaremyhorn. You are my 
flag. You are my coat,” etc. Or he may say: “I am a 
carpenter. You are my saw,” chisel, nail, board, etc. Or 
he may say: “I ama teacher. You are my chair,” table, 
book, chalk, etc. Or he may be a house and have doors, 
windows, etc., or a tree with leaves, bark, fruit, etc. 

This is very good memory drill and teaches familiarity with 
objects named. In primary grades it is necessary for the 
teacher at first to help the leader, both in choosing what he 
shall be and in naming the other children. The children can 
help in this, suggesting things belonging to a farmer, soldier, 
etc. But do not allow the leader any help in calling the 
children to him after he has named them. Insist upon his 
remembering their names. 

By taking only one or two things —as a farmer or a soldier 
—for the leader to be until the game is well learned, it is 
not too hard for the little ones, and the marching and clapping 
furnish relaxation between the choosing of names. 

We play a game in number period, when we are ready to 
review. For example, when we have completed the 2 X 
stories, I say: “I am thinking of a two times story.” Hands 
are raised. I name a child, who says: “Is it two times two 
are four?” Ianswer: “No, it is not two times two are four.” 
1 then name another child, who asks: “Is it two times eight 
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‘re sixteen?” I answer: “No, it is not two times eight are 
sixteen.”” And so on, until someone guesses the number I 
have chosen. Then I say: “ Yes, it is two times five are ten,” 
or whatever the number may be, and the child who guessed 
what I was thinking is then leader. He whispers his number 
to me and then turns to the class saying: “I am thinking of a 
two times story,” and the game continues. I find this excel- 
lent drill in reviewing all tables. 

In addition we may say: “I am thinking of two numbers 
whose sum is ten,” and have the children guess all numbers 
whose sum is ten, until the one chosen by the leader is 
guessed. 

In subtraction we say: “I am thinking of a five less, or 
minus, story.” This is excellent memory drill and calls for 
quickness and accuracy. 

In our studies of our bodies we sometimes have this little 
drill. I say: “I am thinking of some part of my body.” 
Someone says: “Is it what you see with?” of;-‘‘Is it what 
you think with?” or, “Is it’ what you breathe with?” or, 
“Ts it what you walk with?” or, “Is it what covers your 
body?” or, “Is it what supports your body?” etc. While 
I answer: “No, it is not my eyes,” “No, it is not my brain,” 
etc., until the one is guessed of which I was thinking. Then 
I answer: “ Yes,” etc., and the one guessing takes my place. 
It is a good drill for teaching small children the parts of the 
body and their functions. 

Those are our teaching games. We play “Drop the 
Handkerchief,” and “The Farmer’s in His Dell,” on pleasant 
days in the school-yard. Then we play, “We all go Round 
the Mulberry Bush,” showing how we wash our faces, comb 
our hair, etc. This may be played either inside or out during 
recreation period. We sing, catching hold of hands in a ring 
and skipping around: 


“We all go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, 
We all go round the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning.” 


Stopping and suiting actions to words, we sing: 


“This is the way we wash our face, 
Wash our face, 
Wash our face, 
This is the way we wash our face 
So early in the morning.” 


Then catching hands sing: “ We all go round,” etc. 

Then we comb our hair, the next time wash our clothes, 
then iron our clothes, mend our clothes, go to church, go to 
school, come home from school, etc. This game pleases and 
interests the children while teaching them to move gracefully 
to the music. 

If any of these games are new to you, try them. 
you will find they work well in a primary grade. 


I think 





Thistledown Folk 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Oh, the Thistledown folk of Thistledown Town 
At dawn or at dusk or at noon, 

Whatever the weather, in crowds all together, 
Each launches his little balloon. 


Oh, the Thistledown folk of Thistledown Town, 
Such gay little travelers are they, 

Howe’er the wind’s blowing, wherever I’m going, 
I’m sure to meet some on the way. 


Oh, the Thistledown folk of Thistledown Town, 
So lightly, so brightly they glide, 

If I were a fairy, so free and so airy, 
I’d ask them to give me a ride. 
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Odds and Ends 


First grade children enjoy making little cupboards after 
this fashion. A sheet of drawing paper (nine inches by six) 
is creased in the middle. Open and fold over to the middle, 
crease the left and right edges — thus making the cupboard 
doors. With a ruler draw in the shelves, and paste on the 
shelves dishes cut from catalogs, or paste free-hand cuttings 
(from blue paper) or teapots, pitchers, plates, and the like. 

If no raffia can be obtained, a good substitute for it is 
long coarse grass which may be braided, also thin strips of 
corn husk, or rope which has been rav elled out and braided. 
From braids of this kind, baskets, mats, and hats may be 
made. 

Very pretty manual training work may be made with gray 
mounting board and manila pulp. Manila pulp is manila 
or brown paper which has been torn up and soaked in water 
until it is a soft pulp. On the mounting board draw outlines 
of leaves, flowers, a wigwam, a squirrel, a rabbit or any object 
with a decided outline, and within this outline spread the paper 
pulp. Work it on with thin flat sticks. A little mucilage 
added to the pulp will make it adhere better to the mounting 
board. Instead of the paper pulp with the older children 
stiff flour paste to which salt has been added, may be used. 
Relief maps are very pretty made from this mixture. 

M. M. G. 








Number Device for First Grade 
In beginning the study of a new number in the first grade, 
we make pictures of that number. Suppose we are begin- 
ning the study of 7. I place the pictures on the board thus: 
O OOOOOVDO 
OOODODOOVOO O 
OO OOOV0O 
00000 OQ 
OOO OOOVOO 
OOOO OOO 
The children take inch-squares. (It is necessary to have 
many of these squares) and make all these pictures on their 


desks. Then, in turn, they read the numbers from the pic- 
tures on their desks, thus: 
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For slate work they write these numbers from the pictures. 

After the children. have repeated this work several times 
in class and also for busy work, they are able to write all the 
pairs of numbers that make 7 from memory. 

When they have studied several numbers in this way and 
we are ready to begin on a new number (suppose we take 8), 
they can help me make the pictures. 

I give each of the children eight squares and tell them to 
make a picture of 8 and then tell me what it is. ‘In this way 
the class is sometimes able to tell me all the pictures of the 
new number we are studying. 

I place the pictures on the board and they then make them 
with their inch squares. 

This is a very helpful and pleasing device. 


Godjrey, Ill. C. H. M. 





For the Little Ones 


In teaching little ones to write, begin with the figures first. 
Give one figure at a time and have them practice it until they 
can make it and also know it by sight. Give the numbers in 
the following order, 1, 7, 4, 9, 6, 3, 2, 8, 5, and you will get 
better results. After the first week give the easier letters also, 
such as, e, i, l, t, and so on. 

For the older classes that can spell, make little spelling 
books and put a picture on each with the hektograph. 

Make books about 34 x 2 inches. 

Hang a calendar in the room and have some scholar give 
the month, day of month, and the year. I have them do this 
every day, the class repeating it two or three times. In small 
priner classes in the country each scholar may do this by 
himself. | 

Draw telephone poles across the board. Put the wire on 
and write number combinations, words, or sounds on the 
wires. Let the children pretend they are little birds and 
“shoo” them off the wires by naming or giving answer. 
If they do not answer quickly, write the same one over farther 
on the wire and say that little bird flew back. 

For busy work give a month from an old calendar —one 
having large figures. Let the children cut numbers apart and 
then give ‘each one a small square of cardboard with a pin 
stuck through it. Then children will find 1, stick it on pin, 
then 2, and so on, until they have all the numbers up to 31. 
Leave the numbers on the pin until they are wanted again; take 
them off, mix up, and use over and over until they are stuck 


full of holes. 
J. J. D. 





1+6=7 7—1 = 6 

6+1=7 7—O=1 
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A Ten Minute Exercise 

“What are you doing to get your children to stand straight ?” 
was the question in a recent issue of Primary EDUCATION. 
In my second grade we have ten minutes’ brisk exercise and 
marching every morning. The windows are opened, and we 
always begin with some deep-breathing exercises. These are 
followed by exercises for different parts of the body. If any 
one child does especially well, he is allowed to come to the 
front of the room and lead the class for that especial exercise. 
To call attention to one child’s good position, or the fine 
appearance of one row, will cause the whole room to straighten 
up. In these ways the children acquire habits of correct 
standing and carriage. 

M. E. H. 





A Game 


A game which is of use in sense training, and which is 
greatly enjoyed by the children, is called, “‘Do as I do and 
one thing more.”” One child starts the game by coming to 
the front of the room and performing some simple act, as, 
opening and closing a door, looking at a book, etc. The next 
child performs that act and adds one of his own. The third 
child repeats in order the two previous acts and adds one, etc. 

Another game we call the Language Game. One child 
stands at the front of the room with his back to the board, 
and the teacher writes the name of some animal over his head. 
The children then give sentences about the animal in question, 
beginning, ‘‘ This animal” — and telling some fact which will 
help the child at the board to guess the animal. This game 
can be used in the same way for flowers or birds. 

M. E. HALy 





The Housekeeping Part 


Yes, there is considerable housekeeping to be done in the 
school-room, more than an outsider would imagine possible, 
and the mistress of the school-room needs to be not only an 
efficient teacher but a careful housekeeper, if she would make 
her room an attractive place. 

Of course the work of housekeeping is greatly reduced if 
there is a good janitor; but in small places this office is not 
always satisfactorily filled and many things which really lie 
outside her province must be attended to by the teacher or 
remain undone. Though dusting in general may be done 
by the janitor, dusting in particular places often falls to the 
teacher’s care. 

One might think that, with so few movable objects about 
the room, it need never be in disorder. But there are so 
many articles to he collected in the lowest grades — papers, 
colored pencils, busy-work materials, etc. —.and one finds it 
so nearly impossible to take time for putting them away in 
school-time. It does not take long for the teacher’s desk to 
become littered, unless extreme care be taken. 

In their season, flowers in abundance are usually brought 
by the children. They ought to be tastefully arranged. 
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But they are often brought in just before school opens, and 
the ‘eacher, with both hands full and other matters requiring 
her attention, feels that she must put them in the nearest 
receptacle. 

Let me state a few things I have seen in school-rooms, 
things which give an. untidy look to the room: Chalk-trays 
full of chalk dust, vases of withered flowers which should have 
been thrown away, several collections of papers piled up un- 
evenly on the teacher’s desk, a dust-covered table-cloth on a 
small table, boards from which the work had not been care- 
fully erased, some of it still remaining at the corners and bases 
of boards, books piled up carelessly on unoccupied desks, 
window-shades at varying degrees of height, bits of paper on 
the floor by pupils’ seats, etc. 

Oh, it takes time to look after all these things, time that 
we begrudge when we have so much school work to do, but, 
after all, it pays. The work certainly runs more smoothly 
when things are in place and the example of neatness is very 
valuable to the children. 

If a teacher is careless about the appearance of her room, 
neglecting to attend to the little things that add so greatly to 
its attractiveness, will she not, think you, be also careless 
about her children, their positions, movements, expressions ? 

I once heard a member of a State Board of Education say 
that when he visited a room he always went to the back of 
the room first, that he might take a look into the unoccupied 
desks, to see if they were allowed to be used as receptacles 
for bits of paper, apple-cores, nut-shells, etc. Could he, from 
this, judge of the teacher’s professional ability? Certainly 
not! But it might give some idea of her characteristics. 

Brighten up your room, teachers. Keep it clean, neat, and 
attractive. It takes much time, of course, but it brings in 
good returns. 

A TEACHER 





Play in Sand 


This suggestion was given me and has interested the 
children. Have some iron spoons for play in the sand, also 
several different sized bottles. The children like to see how 
many little bottles of sand can be poured into a certain large 
one; or a large one will contain, say, one small bottle and 
two still smaller ones. They also like to play our stories in 
the sand; for instance, “Little Red Riding Hood.” In 
the construction period, they make little houses, then choose 
two of the best for the grandmother’s and mother’s. Little 
twigs, stuck in the sand, serve for the woods, and it is fun 
to make a path through from one house to another. A _pic- 
ture of a wolf can be cut out, and the children will enjoy 
taking turns playing or talking the story. 

The other day our sand was thrown out by mistake. 
While waiting for more to arrive, we have had fun with 
blocks and rice. ‘The blocks make cunning houses, of course, 
and the rice makes a fine snowy yard to playin. The children 


soon learn to cut out paper dolls to live in the houses, and 
with their sleds of cardboard, the paper girls and boys have 
real winter fun. 


BE. T. 
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The Art of Lettering 


N. M. Patrpoint, Drawing Teacher, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ETTERING is a subject which is so mechanical in its 
requirements that we can say definitely that it is either 
good or bad. Not like the drawing itself, which may 
be most beautiful in color and thoroughly poor in 

drawing, one good point balanced by a bad one. 

The three alphabets in common use to-day are the Gothic, 
the Roman, and the Old English, and various modifications 
of them. 

The Gothic, which is the simplest of any, is the one to use 
for primary grades. The Gothic letter is the same thickness 
in all parts, while the Roman varies from the widest in the 
stems and the centre of the curves, to a fine line. This gives 
a shaded effect, and is much more difficult to represent well 
than a letter of the same thickness all through. 


ROMAN GOTHIC 

Another difference in these alphabets is in the way in which 
the lines end.. The Gothic has a square end, of the same 
thickness as the rest of the line, while the Roman has a curved 
line at each side of the stem forming a decorative termination, 
called a seriph. 

The whole alphabet can be divided into three parts, the 
letters made entirely of straight lines, the letters made entirely 
of curved lines, and those made from a combination of both 
curved and straight. 

When a lesson is to be given, have two lines drawn not less 
than one inch apart, and place a third half way between. 

Begin by drawing the straight line letters first in the follow- 
ing order, I, H, N, M, K, Y, X, V, W, A, Z, T, F, E, L. 
Make all the letters occupy the same space, with the exception 
of I, M, and W. M and W are much wider, and I much 
narrower than H, which is the standard of width. Be sure 
that all vertical lines are quite vertical. 

The letter H should have the cross bar just above the centre 
line. In the letter K, the upper arm joins the vertical stem 
below the centre line, and the lower arm joins the upper one 
a little above the centre line, and is a little longer than the 
upper one, making the letter a trifle wider at the bottom than 
at the top. 
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with spaces for all the twenty-six letters, with even spaces 
between, and draw each letter in its right place, so that when 
the curved and straight and curved letters are added, the 
whole alphabet will be arranged in order. 

The fundamental forms of letters should be taught, and 
practiced until the pupils know at least the three standard 
alphabets, then the proportions and details can be varied to 
suit various purposes, with but slight probability of displaying 
poor taste in the art of lettering. 





Number Work in the First Year 


I notice that the editor of the PRIMARY EDUCATION wonders 
that she does not get more contributions in regard to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Here is one of my devices for teaching 
numbers to the beginners — those who are with me for the 
first time. 

About the third morning, if there is anyone who can count 
to ten, or thinks he can, I let that pupil select ten boys from 
the class. These stand in a row in front of the rest of the 
class. From my supply of chicken feathers I decorate these 
ten boys, and give each one a paper hatchet left over from 
Washington’s Birthday program. Now our ten little boys 
have become Indians. By this time each member of the class 
is wide awake, and ready to help in our lesson. I sing this 
song through once, putting my hand on the boy who represents 
each number: 


“One little, two little, three little Indian boys 
Four little, five little, six little Indian boys, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indian boys, 
Ten little Indian boys.” 


Then backward: 


“Ten little, nine little, eight little Indian boys, 
Seven little, six little, five little Indian boys 
Four little, three little, two little Indian boys, 
One little Indian boy.” 


After I have sung this jingle through once, the little ones 
sing with me. If there is one in the class who can touch the 
right boy while we sing, I have him do so. We repeat the 
song a good many times, having different pupils take the 
teacher’s place. After we have gone through with this drill 
many times, we sing it in two divisions, each having a leader 
—one leader beginning at ‘‘one,” and the other at “‘ten.”’ 
Sometimes the girls are chosen and we substitute the word 
“girls” for “boys” in the jingle, and repeat all the previous 
work until it becomes monotonous. 

Later we often illustrate our number combination, using the 














The first letter of the alphabet, A, has the cross bar the 
lowest of any, being about one-third up from the lowest 
guide line, and the arms should slant evenly from the centre. 

The arms of X should cross just above the centre line and 
the letter should be a little wider at the bottom than at the 
top. The upper part of Y is the same as X, and in Z we have 
the only letter in the whole alphabet where the slanting line 
crosses from right to left, and where the lower left edge pro- 
jects beyond the upper one. Again the lower part should be 
a little wider than the top, or the letter will be top-heavy. 

Practice these straight line letters first, using a ruler to 
draw the lines with, then arrange a sheet of drawing paper 





Indians in concrete examples, the pupils giving the “prob- 
lems.”” Thus: ‘There are ten little Indians; three go hunt- 
ing. How many are left?” From the ten “Indians” stand- 
ing on the floor, three go to another part of the room, leaving 
seven still in front of the class. The pupils thus see that ten 
less three is seven. Such illustration means much more to 
the children than work with pegs or seeds. To change the 
work, sometimes I have the “hunters” remain, and have the 
pupil notice for herself how many would be left. I find that in 
a very short time the class can give the combinations to ten 
without hesitation. 


Waseca, Minn. Errre L. Pryne 
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Child’s Illustration of “ The Gingerbread Boy” 


Story Telling I 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


,, STORY! Tell us a story!” is the universal cry of 
childhood. This desire to hear about the experi- 
ences of others is as old as the race, dating back to 
the time of myth and legend far beyond the beginning 

of history. Wise is the mother or teacher who responds to this 
reasonable request. Nothing so quickly establishes a bond 
of sympathy between adult and child as_ story-telling, 
and nothing is so valuable in forming the habit of fixed 
attention. 

Telling a story produces quite a different effect from reading 
it; the hands are free for gestures, the eyes look directly into 
those of the hearers, and the words are more spontaneous 
not being confined to the set form in the book. To almost all 
children the charm of a story lies in hearing it told in a 
changing and appreciative voice which makes it seem a 
matter of personal experience. Many stories have to be 
adapted for telling; some are too long and have to be con- 
densed, some too short and need elaboration, while in many 
the language must be simplified and brought down to the 
comprehension of the hearers. 

The best stories for children have much action, little or no 
description, and are told in simple language about objects 
with which the children are familiar. They may or may not 
be instructive, they may or may not have a moral; but they 
must be entertaining and give joy to the hearer or they lack 
the first requisite of a story. The love of rhythm is inborn in 
every normal child, so Mother Goose melodies and simple 
verses are the easiest form of stories to begin with. Children 
who have been brought up on nursery rhymes from babyhood 
do not need them so much in school; but many of our foreign 
pupils hear no English spoken at home, and unless this loss is 
made up to them in the lower grades they lose entirely this 
heritage of childhood. It is surprising to see how quickly 
English is acquired in a perfectly natural and enjoyable way 
by the liberal use of stories. 

_ “This is the best school in the world,” remarked one small 

boy to his teacher. 

“Why do you think so?” she asked. 

“‘Oh, because you tell us such lovely stories!”” he answered; 
and very soon he was able to tell them himself in excellent 
language. 

After the rhymes come the better class of fairy stories and 
wonder tales, so important in the development of imagination. 
Care should be taken not to frighten nervous or timid children, 
and if wolves, bears, or other fierce animals appear in these 
tales, it is well to pause for an explanation that no such beasts 
inhabit our woods at the present time; that the only fierce 
animals in this part of the country are confined in strong cages 
in parks or zoos where they can do no harm to anyone. 
These tales, as well as fables and myths, often teach moral 
truths in pleasant guise. ‘“‘The Honest Woodman” and 
“The Boy Who Cried Wolf” inculcate truthfulness, “‘ Cinder- 
ella” punctuality, ‘Diamonds and Toads” politeness, “‘The 
Dog in the Manger” unselfishness, etc. Many of the old 
folk stories are simple and forceful in their English and are 
entitled to a place among the classics. The teacher must use 
discretion in her selection of them, however, as some of them 
seem to teach dishonesty, untruthfulness, and disrespect ef 
parents. 

One element which makes a story entertaining is repetition, 
or a cumulative effect. This ome is illustrated in “The 
House that Jack Built,” “The @ld Woman and Mer Pig,” 


“The Little Red Hen,” and “The Gingerbread Boy,” who 
had run away from 


“A little old woman, 
A little old man, 
A little old kettle, 
A little old pan, 
A barnful of threshers, 
A fieldful of mowers, 
A cow and a pig,” etc. 


When a tale professes to be true, as, for instance, a nature 
story, the teacher cannot be too careful to have it coincide 
strictly with facts. Chimney-swifts that sit on downy nests 
and orioles that lay eggs in Florida in the winter time should 
be entirely avoided. Simple selections from history and 
biography enlarge the horizon of the child and serve to develop 
patriotism. It is not necessary to make a new selection each 
time, for children encore every old favorite by saying, “‘Tell 
it again!” 

The preparation of the story-teller must be thorough. 
She need not commit the words to memory; rather iet her 
learn it topically and then give it in her own language. Where 
conversations or rhymes occur, they should be learned, so 
that they may be given in the same way every time, for very 
critical are the little hearers on these points. The teacher 
should enter as far as possible into the spirit of the story and 
thoroughly enjoy it herself, to make her hearers like it. If she 
tells it graphically in a sweet tone of voice she presents to them 
a standard for the correct use of English. This does not mean 
an assumed tone of exaggerated sweetness; by all means let 
the story-teller be natural. 

The teacher who talks with crayon in hand, illustrating 
however simply upon the blackboard, has a double hold upon 
her class, for the appeal to the eye as well as to the ear helps 
to keep the attention. Any suitable printed pictures that are 
available may also be shown to the class, and children may be 
encouraged to make original illustrations as seat work. 

Well chosen stories cultivate a taste for good literature and 
good reading. Many of the modern reading books contain 
some of the familiar tales of childhood. With how much 
more expression and interest does a child read these stories 
than those which are entirely new to him! .The oral and 
written language periods also are made richer by the fund of 
knowletige and facility of expression gained through the story. 
Let us not fail, then, to include in our daily programs, every 
one of us, a “story hour.” 





After School 


Although we like to go to school, 
We're rather glad to put away 

Our books and slates and other things, 
When it is over for the day., 


And off we go to play and romp, 

While teacher, who is good and kind, 
Is left behind all by herself — 

But then, perhaps, she doesn’t mind. 


—Alden Arthur Knipe in Mey St. Nicholas 
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Books The Business of 
A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW yorK| | This Place is to 


Tue Sone Series. Book One. By Alys Raise Salaries 
E. Bentley. 


This is an ideal song book for little chil- a 
dren. The music is rhythmic and tuneful, 
and the themes are closely connected with 
the normal interests of children. The songs 
are charmingly illustrated, partly in colors, 
and the exercises are very cleverly arranged. 
















BURNZ & CO., NEW YORK 

THe Step-By-Step Primer. By Eliza 
Boardman Burnz. 

This is an attempt to reduce the difficulties 
of the English language for very young chil- 
dren. The phonetic method is employed 
and the sounds, not the names, of the letters 
carefully taught. The lessons are skillfully 
graded and in every case the correct sound 
of each letter used is indicated. On the ' 
whole, the primer is very practicable and P The Greatest 


the primary teacher will do well to examine i; 


bac is 
srry «co wwvorx | | BCHOOL House in 
THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR THE 

Younc. Edited by Prof. I. Gollancz. the World 


Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 


A new series of Shakespeares must have 
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The schooling your pupils receive is good —it’s essential to them in their 
life work; but you know that even your brightest pupils will have no better 


some very unique features to commend it. chance than thousands of others after leaving school unless they specialize in 

This series has several. The text is based their chosen line of work. ‘Specialists Wanted” is the cry everywhere to-day. 

on “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a high 
? 


aim in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work shall be — 


and Mary Lamb, but in the prose tales the advice that only you are in a position to give. Through you they can obtain, 


editor has skillfully inserted such portions while still at school, the special training that will secure them remunerative 
of Shakespeare’s text as young readers employment at once on leaving school. 
should know. In this way the child, in an By beconiing a member of the Technical Education Commission you can 


increase your income and also help your students to actually become experts 


easy and natural fashion, becomes familiar —before leaving school—in any of the following well paid lines of work: 


not only with the stories of the play, but, Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; Stenography; Book- 
some extent, with their diction. The pages keeping; Surveying and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show 
are very charmingly inllustrated with fanci- Card Writing; Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas Fitting ; Telegraphy; Illustrating ; 
. : : Designing. 
ful drawings, and an appendix contains the There are no membership fees or dues to pay. No interference with 
original music of the songs, in modern nota- present studies. An I. C. S. training will help your pupils to a better under- 
tion and arranged for school use. Two standing of their school lessons. Boys and girls with such a training com- 
volumes are at present ready, “As You Like mand good salaries at the start without having to work up from poorly-paid 
It,” and “The Tempest.” es 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


It will pay you well to interest yourself in this great work. It means 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, not only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leaving school. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. To learn all about this remarkable offer, write to-day, giving name of 
your school and the grade you teach. 
A YEAR Book FoR PRIMARY GRADES. 


By Etta Merrick Graves and Amelia THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Warfield Watkins. Box 1084, Scranton, Pa. 


This Year Book of suggestions, is based 
on Froebel’s Mother Plays. The contents 
are arranged to suit each month beginning 
with September. Under the head of “Seed CO 0 D Pp APE CUTTING 
Thoughts” the meaning of the work as- 


signed to each month is made clear and 























gives to each teacher a purpose towards Send 25 Cents and Geta Copy 

which to aim. The Games and Recreations JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 

are most plentiful, arranged under the head- Pp 

ings, Social, Industrial, Rhythmic, etc. Size, 6x9 32 Fages 

Everywhere are evidences of careful thought The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 


and preparation in this book for teachers} scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 

and the systematic care with which every-}| Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, Kate’s Kites, The 

thing is planned will be appreciated by them | New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 

when they come to depend upon it in their] Little Lamb. 

daily work. The tendencies of all teachers Get it. You will not regret it. 

to scatter when the rush of work is upon them or 

= to use the first thing that presents itself EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
unconsciously be corrected by the use . 

of this work.. The songs and music are a 50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


special attraction of the book. 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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We take pleasure in presenting to the 
readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION, the first of a 
series of colored supplements designed as a 
portion of a frieze for the little ones. The 
artist has at our special request made the sub- 
ject so simple, that even the youngest children 
can copy it and make their own friezes. 

The subject is designed for reproduction on 
the ordinary practice tablet, 6xg inches. By 
the aid of carbon paper, the teacher may trace 
copies for the children from the outline given 
below, or may reproduce them by means of ‘the 
hektograph or other duplicating processes. 
If preferred, however, outline copies printed 
in light blue on heavy paper may be obtained 
of the Educational Publishing Co.; price, 15 
cents per doz., and ro cents for each addi- 
tional dozen. 

In giving the work to the children, the very 
little ones can cut out the various parts from 
colored paper, and paste them on their copy. 
For cutting out purposes, only five colored 
papers are necessary, viz., blue, red, yellow, 
two greens and a brown. These colors, how- 
ever, may be varied according to the necessi- 
ties of the case; 7.e., any two green papers, 
light and dark, will suffice. 

Children a little older, who can use colored 
crayons, may be given an outline copy and 
allowed to color it according to sample. Or 
older children who are fortunate enough to be 
supplied with water color boxes—and all 
should be in this year of grace—can paint the 
frieze in flat washes as shown in illustration. 

Having the outline, only the three primary 


Our Supplement 


colors—red, yellow, and blue—are necessary 


to reproduce the picture. The light green 
may be obtained by imposing a wash of yellow 
over the blue; or, in painting, by mixing yel- 
low and blue. The dark green may be ob- 
tained by mixing more blue with the yellow, 
or using the dark green paint given in the 
paint boxes. 
DIRECTIONS 

For Crayon Work 

1 Place or draw a groundwork or tint of 
blue over the picture wherever blue, green or 
brown is seen; that is, over all the picture ex- 
cept the body of the hen, the chickens, and 
the yellow and red of the sunflower. 

2 Place a tint of yellow over the blue in 
all parts that show green, as well as on the 
yellow chickens and the petals of the sun 
flower. Do not put any yellow on the bars, 
or on the stalks of the sun flowers. Show 
the children how to “rub down” with their 
fingers the yellow into the blue to make the 
green; or how to add more of the yellow or 
blue until a satisfactory shade of green is 
obtained. It may be well to let the children 
practice on extra sheets of paper the placing 
of the two tints or washes over one another, 
and rubbing them down. Caution them not 
to touch or smooch the chickens or bars when 
“rubbing down” the green field and bushes. 

3. Place a tint of red on the hen and on the * 
bars in the field and on the stalks of the sun 
flowers. As a blue tint has already been 
placed over the bars and stalks and feet of the 
hen, these will now show brown, red and blue 


making brown. ‘They may also be “ rubbed 
down ” in the same manner as the green field 
until a satisfactory brown is obtained. When 
the color work is completed, a heavy outline 
may be drawn in pencil or ink around each 
subject as shown in the sample. 

For Water Color Painting 

It will be better for the pupil to mix his 
colors on the palette of his paint-box before 
applying them. The blue color in the paint- 
box may be considerably weakened with water 
for the sky; a mixture of the blue and yellow 
in right proportion will form a light green; 
more blue added to the light green will make 
a darker green; a mixture of blue and red will 
give the pupil brown for the bars and stalks. 

Older pupils may introduce tones and shad- 
ing, but it will be better for a class to work all 
on the same plan. The pictures will then give 
a more harmonious effect when placed to- 
gether. Heavy outlines, as in the crayon 
copies, should be drawn aronnd each subject 
to give it a “ poster” effect. 

When completed the teacher may take the 
best dozen pictures, trim them through the 
middle of each sun-flower and paste together, 
making a continuous “repeat” border or 
frieze, as shown at the top of this page. The 
children will enjoy the work, and when fin- 
ished it will be an ornament to the school 
room. A continuation of this series will be 
given each month in the PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Meanwhile, we shall be pleased to hear from 
our readers as to their success with the plan. 
Suggestions will be cordially received. 
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STORIES AND POEMS 


WITH 
LESSON PLANS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
By ANNA BE. [icGOVERN, B. S. 
Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Illustrated 398 Pages Red Cloth Price, $1.25 

The best of stories and poems, classical, varied, in- 
spiring, instructive, to the number of one hundred and 
more. 

They cover the wide range of wonder stories, fairy 
stories, poems, myths, legends, stories of knights, stories 
of our country, Bible stories, stories that have inspired 
painters and poets, stories miscellaneous, and method in 
picture study. 


THE LESSON PLANS 


following the stories and poems are, says Professor Col- 
grave of Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
““BRIMFUL OF INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, EFFECTIVE 
HELPS FOR THE TEACHER, so plain and specific that 


none need fail in applying them.” 





As this is mainly a teachers’ desk book, sample 
copies can be sent only upon receipt of price, with the 
understanding, that if not found satisfactory the amount 
paid will be refunded upon return of the book within 
thirty days. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston New York San Francisco 











IF YOU ARE A LIVE TEACHER 


You can do good work with the following 
WORK THAT IS PLAY 


A dramatic reader for advanced first and second grades by 
Mary GARDNER of Duluth, Minnesota, Public Schools, based on 
Esop’s Fables, 50 stories in large type, splendidly told, each 
followed by a dramatization, simple, yet it offers the child some- 
thing in return for that which we deprive him of in school. 
The illustrations are of high order and the book is bound to be 
a favorite with progressive teachers. Cloth, 144 pages, 30 cents. 


OTHER SPLENDID WORKS 
STORY OF TWO LITTLE INDIANS 


A first reader of Indian life. Colored i!lustrations, 100 pages, 


25 cents. 
GAMES, SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING EXERCISES 
HOLTON. A popular book with good teachers. 40 cents. 


BUSY SEAT WORK 


MINNIE M. GEORGE. Worth its weight in gold. 


PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS 


If you do not have them try the September or October num- 
bers. You will be delighted. Price, 25 cents, each. 


TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE 
144 pages full of good things for teachers. 
CATALOGUE OF INDUSTRIAL, ART AND CONSTRUCTION 
WORK — Material, apparatus and books. 
The most complete Catalogue in this line issued. 
CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Maps, Globes, Drawing Papers and everything needed in the 
school-room. 


1S5 cents, 


Catalogues free on request 


A. FLANAGAN COPIPANY, CHICAGO 











NEW MATERIAL 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 
By KatHRYN GRACE DAWSON 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and study of children’s efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school room under 
ordinary conditions. 

PortTFoLio No. 1 covers the first and second grades — medium 
used, colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 

Portroito No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades — 
medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 

Per set, $0.35 

PoRTFOLIO-No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth grades — 

medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors—B-1 box. 


Per set, $0.35 


Studies in Landscape Design 
By E. B. JENKins, Supervisor of Drawing, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A series of simple and artistic designs which may be used 
equally well as suggestive outline for pen drawing or as patterns 
for landscape pictures in water color work. These Studies may 
be used by the teacher during the absence of the art director, or 
may be given under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety 
of study. Ten designs, with booklet containing numerous sug- 

estions and instructions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, 
0. 25; postage, 5 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


The original standards of color—the acknowledged standard 
of quality. The most used and best made for school use. In 
cakes, pans, ‘and tubes. 


FOR ART WORK 


Marshall’s Color Studies 
By LAaurRA E. MARSHALL 

These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, done with 
the Bradley “ Standard’? Water Colors, are excellent types for 
students to have before them. They are correct in drawing and 
true to nature in coloring. 

Set No. 1, 12 StupiIEs — Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. Size 6x9. 

Per set, $0.75 
Set No. 2, 6 StupiEs—Flowers. Size 


Q X12. Per set, $0.75 
Pose Drawings of Children 


By Bess B. CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink drawings, con- 
sisting of ten sketches of boys and girls, 
suggesting things in which they are inter- 
ested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. They have been prepared with 
especial reference to school conditions 
and school work, and as a help to a! 
better conception of pose drawing on the 
part of both teachers and pupils; this 
set of sketches will be found invaluable. 
The drawings are simple and forceful in treatment with little 
detail, and large enough to be readily seen from all parts of the 
room. Ten plates, in folder, per set, $0.50; postage, 14 cents. 





Bradley’s Construction Papers 
A new line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction 
and mounting. Made in fifteen colors. Send for unique sample 
book and prices. 


Every teacher should have a copy of the Bradley Catalogue of Primary and 
Kindergarten Supplies, peated eianidion Water Colors, etc. Write for one. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York 


Boston 





Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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- Just for Fun I 


S. A. M. 


A committee of physicians and specialists was recently con- 
sulted by the Boston School Board in regard to the existing 
course of study as affecting the health of school children. 
This committee decided that five hours of book work and 
writing was too long a daily period for the nerves and eye- 
sight of primary children, and recommended that in the first 
three grades the last hour of every day be devoted to manual 
training and games. One teacher, in devising amusement 
for her pupils, has had recourse to the occupations of her own 
childhood. In presenting them to the readers of PRIMARY 
EpvucaTIon she does not claim originality of invention, but 





only that they require some manual dexterity and that the 
children will like to make them “just for fun.” 

To make peanut animals, each child will require a peanut, 
two wooden toothpicks, two pins, a small piece of paper, and 
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a pair of scissors. If possible, select peanuts that have the 
stems remaining on them. The stem will represent the tail 
of the animal, or a short bit of string may be inserted through 
a pin-hole if no stemmed peanuts are available. Pinholes 
should be made at suitable places for the legs, and in each the 
end of half a.toothpick should be thrust. Paper ears may be 
attached in the same way by sticking a corner through a hole 
in the shell, or if this is too difficult they may be pasted on. 
Two pin-heads form the bright eyes of these interesting 
animals, which may be named mice, pigs, or cats, according 
to the size and angles of their ears and tails. Perhaps the 
completed animals would en‘oy taking part in one of Miss 
Poulsson’s motion songs, “‘Five Little Mice,” “Piggie Wig 
and Piggie Wee,” or ‘‘ Mrs. Pussy Sleek and Fat.” 

A lesson on the peanut may follow. -The peanut vine 
belongs to the same family as the pea and bean, and is sup- 
posed to be native to South America. The leaves have four 
leaflets and the flower is small and yellow. After the petals 
and the calyx have fallen, the stem, which bears the forming 
pod, turns down and buries this underground. If anything 
prevents the pod from burrowing the seeds will not mature. 
The pod becomes thickened and forms the peanut-shell, 
containing from one to three seeds. These seeds are eaten 
either roasted or raw. Large quantities of peanut oil, which 
i3 similar to olive oil, are used in the manufacture of soap, 
and for other purposes. Many peanuts are grown in Africa, 
South America, and in the southern part of the United States. 
If children who live in the Northern states wish to raise peanut 
plants, they should obtain unroasted peanuts, shell them, and 
plant them about an nch and a half below the surface of the 
ground. The curious habit of the pods in pushing under- 
ground can be seen, although the seeds will probably not fully 
ripen in a cool climate. 
































A Program for an Ungraded School 
(Published in response to many requests) 
Ungraded Teacher, L. A. Scofield 
Time Min. Primary Intermediate Advanced 
A.M. Section C (Grades 1, 2) Section B (Grades 3, 4) Section A (Grades 5, 6) 
8:55- 9:00 5 Preparation for Work Preparation for Work Preparation for Work 
Q:00- 9:10 | 10 Opening Exercises Opening Exercises Opening Exercises 
Qi: 10— 9:15 5 Articulation and Correct Forms Articulation and Correct Forms Articulation and Correct Forms 
Qg:15- 9:20 5 Written Spelling Oral Spelling Oral Spelling 
Q:20— 9:25 5 Word Drill Written Spelling Written Spelling 
9125- 9:35 | 10 Seat Work (Grade 1) Reading (Grades 2, 3) 2 “ 
9:35- 9:50] 15 “« (Grades 1, 2) Written Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Q:50- 9:55 5 Relaxation Relaxation Relaxation 
9: 55-10:10 | 15 Arithmetic Arithmetic Written Arithmetic 
10: IO—10: 20 10 Reading (Grade 1) Written Arithmetic Varied Work 
10: 20-10: 30 10 Language or Grammar Languege or Grammar = - 
10: 30-10:45 | 15 Recess Physical Culture 10: 30-10: 35 Recess 
10:45-10:55 | 10 Reading Written Language or Grammar Silent Reading 
10:55-11:15 | 20 Seat Work es wi - ia Language or Grammar 
11: 1§-11:20 5 Relaxation Relaxation Relaxation 
I1:20-11:40 | 20 Seat Work Varied Work Reading (Grades 3, 4, 5, 6) 
II: 40-11:50 | 10 Individual Instruction Individual Instruction Individual Instruction 
IL: 50-11:55 5 Written Spelling Varied Work Varied Work 
II:55-12:00 5 Seat Work Written Spelling Written Spelling 
12:00— 1:15 | 75 Noon Intermission Noon Intermission Noon Intermission 
P.M. 
I:I§— 1:25 | 10 Reading Seat Work History or Geography 
I:25— 1:45 | 20 Writing or Drawing Writing or Drawing Writing or Drawing 
1:45- 2:00 | 15 |, Seat Work Reading History or Geography 
2:00— 2:15] 15 Science or Physiology Science, Physiology or Reading Science, Physiology or Reading 
2:1§— 2:30 | 15 Recess Recess ; Physical Culture 2: 15-2: 20 
2:30— 2:45 | 15 Music Section B alternating with Section A 
2:45- 2:55 | 10 Number Geography or History Silent Reading 
2:55- 3:10 | 15 Seat Work Geography or History Varied Work 
3:10— 3:30 | 20 al Varied Work Geography or History 
Special work Friday P. M. 2:30-3:30. Class exercises are in italics 
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Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—finehairlines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 

rounded points, even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


eer De 
teel Dens 


makes every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, New York. 
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Saves 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons-— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c, 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥% 
({ i pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 


CLASS 
PINS 





ind BA DCES 





Either style, with any fourletters or figures, and one or two 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated. 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for amy School or So- 
ciety, low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

tian Bros., 181So0uth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















EACHERS, do you 
realize how impor- 
tant it is to have the 
best pencils used in 
the schools under 
your charge? Fit the 
pencil to the work; 
don’t attempt to draw 
or write with a pencil 
that is too hard or 
unsuitable in anv 
way. 


GRAPHITE PENCILS 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 
are made in eight grades, and are adapted to all kinds 


of class-room work. Every child has in a greater or 
less degree, the art instinct. Let them draw pictures, 
they take to it naturally; but how much better will 
their work be, if done with the proper tools. 

Our BEGINNERS’ PENCIL is expressly for the 
little ones, to use at the commencement of their school 


Somples sent to any teacher ¥ you will kindly let us 
know the number of pupils under your charge. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., ser, <i 





Books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
By Charles De Garmo. 


Dr. De Garmo states the purpose of this 
book very clearly himself: “This volume 
seeks in due measure to accomplish for the 
young teacher what Mill and Jevons and 
Mach have done for the man of science; 
namely, to impress upon him the few but 
vital mental processes that alone lead to 
enduring results.” It is a book full of 
practical advice and sound reasoning, not a 
mere collection of theories, and is a valuable 
contribution to pedagogical literature. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 

GRAMMAR AND Its REAsons. By Mary 
Hall Leonard. 

There is no use denying that grammar is 
an unpopular subject with teachers and 
pupils alike. This book is an attempt to 
smoofh away some of the difficulties that 
beset the path of teacher and learner, and 
to make the subject interesting and reason- 
able. It is not a text-book, but a series of 
essays, sufficiently simple to be within the 
scope of the child, but interesting enough to 
appeal to older readers as well. The 
teacher will find the volume an excellent 
supplement to the text-book proper. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
By Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 


The question of technical education is fast 
becoming a vital one in this country. On 
financial grounds alone we cannot afford 
to neglect it, and there is hardly a city in the 
land that is not wrestling with the problem 
of trade schools. Germany has so far out- 
distanced every other nation in this matter, 
that it is natural to look to her for help, and 
everyone interested in the subject should 
make themselves familiar with German con- 
ditions. This little book will help them to 
do so quickly and thoroughly. It is the 
right word at the right time, and should 
prove very useful to many readers. 


A. S$. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 

GRADED GAMES AND RuytrHMic Exer- 
CISES FOR Primary ScHoots. By Marion 
Brom ey Newton. Edited by Ada Van 
Stone Harris. 

This is one of the most delightful little 
books that has come to our attention in a 
long while. The value of play as a factor 
in primary training has not always been 
sufficiently recognized. In this respect we 
have much to learn from the kindergarten. 
No doubt one reason why the primary 
teacher rather neglects this form of activity, 
is her uncertainty how best to direct it. 
Rightly directed, games and plays develop 
self-mastery, a healthy imagination, and 
alertness of mind more successfully than 
any other means, But the ordinary teacher 
needs help in order to use games with the 
best effect, She will find just what she 
needs in this book, which is full of all kinds 
of games, rhythmic exercises, marches, and 
so on, carefully graded and adapted to the 
stages of development of the child. All 
necessary music is given and there are many 
suggestive illustrations. 
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|AWeatre OF TEARNING ) 

3 AND INFORMATION 
WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know thxt the INTERNATIONAL answers Bi, 
| | with authority ALL KINDS of questions in 

, The Trades, Arts and Sciences, Googrephy, t 
Biography, Etc.? Note Plan of Contents as + 


Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 
| Brief History the English Language _] 


BG Hee RE 


Guide to Pronunciation........... ° \ 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English _ |] 
Dictionary of Fiction........... 4 
Gazetteer of the World....... + 












Biographical Dictionary... 
Scripture Proper Names. > 
Greek andLatin “. 
EnglishChristian “ 
«| Foreign Words.... 
Abbreviations... 


























2,380 Pages. 

5,000 Illustrations. 

25,000 Added Words. 

NOT ONLY IS THE WORK AN INDISPENSABLE 
AID TO EVERY STUDENT BUT ALSO THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR T-IE SCHOOLS, 

All State Superintendents of Schools are a uait in 
their indorsement. 

Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard, 

College Presidents and Educators commend it. 

In every instance where Btate Purchases have been 
made for the supply of public schools, the genuine 
Wobster has been selected. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE 
THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

The International was the only dictionary to receive 
the Gold Medal, the highest award at the James- 


towaE ition. Also highest awards at St. Louis 
and Portiand, 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regularand Thin Paper 





ry 
we 
% 
F 
* 








Editions, 1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dic- 
tionarics abridgments of the International— 


Webster's Academic, 
Webster's High School, 
Webster's Common 8chool, 
Webster’s Primary School, 
can be identified by a circu- 
lar Trade-Mark cn the front 
cover and our name on the 
title pace. 
Accept nocheap imitations. 
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Write for ‘DICTIONARY WRINKLES,” 
and Specimen P FREE. 

Mention in your request ¢/ ts afer and receive a useful 
set of Colored Maps, pocket size, of the United States, 
Cuba, Panama, China, Japan, etc. 

; G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
# Spring field, Mass. 
4 


4 SHOULD YOU NOT OWN THE INTERNATIONAL? 


RR 


BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 


Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - + Chicago, Ill. 


Young America’s Manual 


The Child's Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by Joun W. Davis, 
District Superintendent, New York City 
Author of “ Four New York Boys” 

The text has been carefully compared with 
original editions and is accurate and authen- 
tic. The full text of each of the patriotic 
songs is given. 

Cloth. Price, 25 Cents 
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Educational Publishing Company 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francieco 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


September Once More 


Primary EpucatIon is glad to welcome its readers once 
more. And you are all glad to be in the school-room again. 
If you are not you are pretending to be glad, and meeting the 
situation with a smiling face. A little honest pretending is 
good for everyone and the world could hardly get on without it. 

Nobody has time to listen to advice, good or bad, this month. 
The best counsel is a weak staff when we are confronted by 
forty or fifty little children, and realize how few are our 
mental points of contact. If we could compare the contents 
of those fifty little minds with our idea of their contents, 
should we be dismayed or relieved, I wonder? Those of us 

who have séen many Septembers come and go have learned 
that the mental background the child brings to school with 
him is very much more meagre than the average teacher takes 
for granted. We know that our words, the most simple cf 
them, often convey impressions that we by no means intend. 
If a child seems stupid, we conclude that he has misunderstood 
us, and look about for some other avenue of approach. 

But these are things that cannot be learned from books. 
Only the children can teach us. Often their point of view 
has a wisdom all its own when we once arrive at it. 

Here is part of a letter that a teacher not long ago wrote the 
editor of an educational journal which illustrates this matter 
rather aptly: 

“T gave as an introductory problem: If you bought a knife 
for fifteen cents, and sold it for twenty cents, would you gain 
or lose? All agreed that there was gain — all but one child. 
She said she would lose. I repeated twice more, with the sare 
response. Now, had she habitually seemed dense or inatter- 
tive, I suppose I should have considered this fresh evidence 
of incompetence. But as this was not the case, I stopped 
short to get the child’s attitude. In a flash it came to me. 
‘You mean you would lose the knife?’ ‘Why, yes,’ came the 
response; and the tone made me know that a knife was of 
far more consequence than money.” 

Those of us who are primary teachers must be quick 
learners as well as good teachers if we are really to walk with 
vur children as friends. 





This Year 


PRIMARY EDUCATION has so many good things in store for 
this year that it is impossible to describe them all. We have 
a treat before us in the little talks which Dr. M. V. O’Shea 
is going to write. Dr. O’Shea, as you all know, is full of 
bright ideas, and he has been making a special study of late 
of the methods employed in primary class-rooms. Some of 
his observations and conclusions he is going to give to us. 

One of the most attractive features of the magazine will be 
the music, because much of it will be written by one whom 
we have all missed sadly of late, Mr. Charles E. Boyd. Mr. 
Boyd will write one song every month for the very little ones, 
usually a setting for a Mother Goose rhyme. The words for 
the other songs will be largely written by Miss Allen. 

Miss Allen will also contribute an original story every month 
for the little children, and she will supply the cut-up stories 
for supplementary reading, which will always be found in the 
back of the paper. 

The hand work will be especially adapted for teachers who 
are unable to undertake any elaborate lessons in drawing or 
ynamial training. Drawing, scissors cutting, suggestions for 


lettering, blackboard designs, all will be within the scope of the 
ordinary teacher. Among the latter will be more progressive 
pictures by Miss Long, which are really lessons without words. 

As much space as possible will be filled with suggestions 
for making the particular work of each month full of variety 
and interest. There will be graphic language lessons for 
beginners, exercises in number for the very youngest pupils, 
paper folding to keep little fingers busy, and so on. 

In the history of Patty Pink and Betty Blue, two charming 
dollies, Miss Jollie will tell us some novel ways of working 
with first grade children. 

The subject of play in primary schools has been too much 
neglected in magazines for teachers. The editor is deter- 
mined to give it more attention this year. Miss Marion B. 
Newton, the Supervisor of Physical Education in Rochester, 
N.'Y., has written a delightful book on games and rhythmic 
exercises for children, and she is going to prepare some bright 
little exercises for the readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

In the “ Just for Fun” corner another teacher will suggest 
some novel things for restless fingers to make, which will 
amuse and instruct at the same time. 

Of course, there will be plenty of entertainment, pictures, 
and verses especially adapted for children of the three lower 
grades. 





The Daily Program 

Here is a request which voices a difficulty felt by a great 
many young teachers this month: 

“Would it be outside your line of work to print some practi- 
cal daily schedules for a rural school of eight grades, showing 
how the primary work may best be managed with so much 
other work ?” 

Will not some of the experienced teachers come to the aid 
of the beginners in this matter? There are some problems 
that can only be worked out in the school-room and the daily 
program is one of them. Some of you have already worked 
it out successfully, and it is to you the rest of us must turn 
for help. 


New Ideas in Pictures 


The drawings in PRIMARY EDUCATION are for use, not 
simply to adorn the pages. The units for borders are a new 
idea that a clever teacher suggested and I hope that every 
primary room will have at least one bright frieze above the 
blackboard this year. But do not let it stay too long. Do 
not be one of those teachers whose Christmas pictures linger 
until Easter. There is no excuse, when every month brings 
fresh suggestions. 

These colored supplements are not intended for finished 
pictures to delight grown-ups. They are designed to furnish 
work that is within the scope of little children, and within the 
power of teachers who have no particular artistic ability. 
Teachers often complain that the hand work outlined in 
school journals is altogether too difficult. I hope we have 
met this difficulty. 





Helping One Another 
Have you any good suggestions that have worked well in 
your own school-room? I am sure your note-books are full 
of bright ideas that would lighten the labors of some other 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The right teacher in the tight position means the bigbest success for botb teacher and school.” 


‘ 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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teacher immensely. Then will you not 
send them to us for the Helping One 
Another Page? The devices must have 
a real relation to the school program, 
not be mere time killers, and they must 
be something that you have yourself 
tried and proved to be good. Below are 
some of the books that I shall be glad to 
send you in return. 


PLANS AND METHODS 
BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR EVERY 
MONTH OF THE SCHOOL-YEAR 
Tue HAnpDy BooK OF QUOTATIONS 
GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS (Cloth) 
PorRTFOLIO OF BIRDS 
PoRTFOLIO OF ANIMAL LIFE 
PorRTFOLIO OF CATS AND KITTENS 
SUTHERLAND’S LANGUAGE LESSONS 
MANUAL TRAINING 
Or, a copy of any of our Annotated Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Full cloth—as follows: 
MACBETH P 
MERCHANT OF VENICE ° 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Henry VIII 
THE TEMPEST 
MripsuMMER NiGuHT’s DREAM 
As You LIKE It 
JuLrtus CAESAR 
HAMLET 
Kinc JOHN 
Kino RIcHARD II 
CoRIOLANUS 
Kinc HENRY V 
Kinc LEAR ° 
CYMBELINE 
Kinc RicHarp III 
OTHELLO 
ROMEO AND JULIET 





WRECKING NERVES 


“Tf our nation wishes to embark in the 
business of making nervous wrecks of her 
citizens, it could not accomplish this end 
any more effectively than by this method 
of placing children of tender years under 
such a régime as I have outlined.” 

This sentence was the climax of an attack 
upon modern school methods, in the address 
of Dr. De Witt G. Wilcox of Buffalo, the 
retiring president of the Homeopathic State 
Medical Society, before the annual meet- 
ing of that society. 

Dr. Wilcox analyzed the day in school 
and commented upon the uniform standard 
to which the teachers are compelled to hold 
the children in the competition of the 
schools. 

“There is absolutely no latitude allowed 
the teach2r,” said Dr. Wilcox. ‘She is a 
part of a machine which must turn out so 
many pupils to the teacher in the next 
higher grade at a such a time. The fact 
that she may have sensitive, nervous chil- 
dren, who wilt under the machine régime, 
is of no consequence. Her predecessor 
did it, and she must do it.” 

With reference to written examinations, 
he said: ‘The budding pleasure which the 
child begins to take in his school career is 
nipped by the cold frost of examinations.” 
ms — Journal of Education 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boatonm. 








has filled these positions in public and private schools 

ginny teen eer nae extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

e .» Manual Training, , Travelin ompanions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, La 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Deowing, 00. 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We pre f Pr 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects jor Civil corvies, Kinser 





.]| garten, home study. 50,000 Student 


s. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


f DUCATORS XCHANGE cone 


Our 1907 business was 67% larger 
101A Tremont Street 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells TH A T that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 








Established 


1897 than that of 1902 


Boston, Mass. 


Manual 














you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg.» Minneapolis. 


405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE © Sstso 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


": Pratt Teachers’ Agency sif2iscnis 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ,..\< Pvc so."any, dizect calls for 


ALFRED H. . , : 
R CAMPSELL, Ph.D., Manoger all kinds of schools in all parts of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is incre tsed by an agency registration. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
SCHERMERHORN | 


3 
stablis 1855 
No use to specify. We have them in large numbers, 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month 
to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 








Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





We have so many direct calls for 








OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
53 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
New York 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


That’s How the Story Goes 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(A Playlet) 
(All rights reserved) 

(Part of the children stand in a row or group and play they are the 
Closed Gentians. Others, in a row or group, are the Fringed (or open: 
Gentians. Some of the tiniest children are Sunbeams; others are 
Raindrops. A littie girl is the Fairy Queen.) 

Gentians (standing with closed eyes) recite 

Oh, long and long and long ago, the little Gentians blue, 

They couldn’t see the sunbeams, the rain, or drops of dew, 

They couldn’t see September’s skies, for — everybody 

knows — 

Their eyes were all closed tightly — that’s how the story 

goes. 


Fairy Queen (tripping lightly among them) 
Along there came the Fairy Queen a-walking for her health, 
Sunbeams (dancing gaily around her) 
The sunbeams poured upon her their splendid golden 
wealth, 
Raindrops (dashing in) 
Then suddenly the raindrops danced down their silvery 
ways, 
And drenched the little Fairy — (AU) that’s what the story 
Says. 


Fairy Queen (to one of the Closed Gentians) 
The Fairy begged a Gentian Flower a-growing quite near by, 
“Please take me in and shelter me — dark clouds shut out 
the sky; 
Closed Gentian 
“Oh, no,” the Gentian answered, “ my doors I can’t unclose, 
Go ask my little sister” — (Al) that’s how the story goes. 


Fairy Queen (listening) 
The Fairy heard a tiny voice somewhere, so sweet and clear, 
Fringed Gentian (very sojtly) 
“Dear little lady,” so it said, “ you’re always welcome here.” 
Fairy Queen (hiding among the Fringed Gentians) 
The Fairy hid her little self among the Gentian sprays, 
Until the storm was over — (All) that’s what the story says. 


Fringed Gentians (opening eyes and shading them from sun) 
Next morning — what had happened ? — the Fairy Queen 
was gone, 
But the gentle blue-eyed Genti~ is could see the golden dawn! 
Closed Gentians 
And the other little Gentians? Well, everybody knows, 
Their eyes are still unopened — (A//) that’s how the story 
goes! 


School Days 


Auice E. ALLEN 
(For four children, first, showing number work; second, reader; 
third, pencil and pad; fourth with song-book.) 
First Child 
I don’t know what’s the matter — 
I say my tables o’er, 
But all the time I hear the rhyme 
Of waves upon the shore. 
Second 
I don’t know what’s the reason — 
I try to read these lines — 
But still I hear so strong and clear 
The wind among the pines. 
Third 
I tried to draw a circle — 
I worked on it for hours, 
And when ’twas done, it looked like one 
Of those wild aster flowers. 
Fourth 
My teacher says to practice 
These /a’s and si’s and do’s — 
But birds and brooks in shaded nooks, 
And every wind that blows, 


All (listening) 
Keep calling, calling, calling, 
While flower-bells softly chime, 
“September’s here but once a year — 
And school keeps any time!” 





In the Fall 


BERTHA E. Busn, Garner, Iowa 


When the trees are golden yellow 
And the sunshine yellow gold, 

When the air is full of gladness, 
Just as full as it will hold; 


When the morning’s fresh and frosty, 
And the nuts come rattling down, 

And the children long to scamper 
Far away from school and town; 


Long to roam in field and woodland, 
Fleet and spry as squirrel or mouse, 

Mother says, “It’s splendid weather! 
Let us go to cleaning house.” 
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EYESTRAIN IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


In an article published in the New York 
Medical Journal, June 1, 1907, Dr. Walter 
S. Cornell gives some important facts con- 
cerning eyestrain in school children. In 
New York City 29.5 per cent of 79,0Cg chil- 
dren examined, suffered from defective 
vision. In Philadelphia 28 per cent of 
140,000 examined. In London 26 per cent 
of 20,000 children examined by eight oph- 
thalmologists had defective vision, and of 
this number 12.5 per cent suffered from 
vision of one half or less. The author 
examined personally 1156 children and 
found 34 per cent with defective vision, 
and of this number 6 per cent with vision 
one half or less. 

A small proportion only of this number 
is fitted with glasses. The rest suffer from 
real eyestrain. The fault of this deplorable 
condition is divided among physicians, 
school teachers, and parents. Ignorance 
of the existing facts, indifference, and 
poverty are the real factors to be dealt with. 

The relationship of poor vision to scholar- 
ship was studied in 219 children. As will 
be noticed the difference in marks between 
those with normal and those with bad 
vision is greatest in arithmetic and spelling, 
which studies require more extensive use 
of the blackboard. 


PERCENTAGES OBTAINED 


Arith- Geogra- Spell- Aver- 
Children with metic. phy. ing. age. 
Normal vision 79 69 76 S— 
Fair vision 7O 71 77 23+ 
Bad vision 66 70 71 69 


The children were again grouped accord- 
ing to their scholarships, into three classes. 
Good scholarship comprised a mark of 85 
or more, fair scholarship 70 to 84, and poor 
scholarship less than 70. The following 
result was obtained: Of the bright chil- 
dren, 22 had normal vision, 4 had fair 
vision, and 1 had bad vision. Of the 
fairly bright children 100 were normal, 
27 had fair vision, and 3 had bad vision. 
Of the dull children 42 had normal vision, 
11 had fair vision, and 3 had bad vision. 
The results on analysis, therefore, corre- 
spond to the conclusions drawn from the 
first grouping, namely, that the scholarship 
and visual acuity vary directly and pro- 
portionately. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ~ 
(Continued from Page 35 3) 





“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 





N. Y. 
THE TEACHERS’ 
AGEN C Y 
> AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. 7 a Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 13 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 














An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LoS ANGELES One fee fortwooffices BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 











The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PTTSBURG, 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


PENN, 


Absolutely Fireproof 


attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


Visitors from all over the country are 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 





To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg 
The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
Work of Art. 
nished free of charge. 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


™ Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 


Wire or write us at once, 
The most 


$50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS 


$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rooms with hot and c.ld running water; Tele- 
phone in every room. Special attention paid 
to tourists. Cuisine and Service unexcelled. 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres 


and Union Station. 
J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
‘Thompson’ 6s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 


and we will reserve rooms for you. 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania 


The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Pittsburg. 


Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
over, to Schools and Universities and Library 


Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 
Proprietor and Manager 





WRITE FOR DESRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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KS BEGIN NOW oOo 


Why not let the children present the School with a small Library? 


It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you 
will show them how. 
(free) and full information. 


Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of the eight packages of books ordered by this school 
district for the school library. 
you carried out the order. 
and should form part of every ‘school library. 
Certificate Method to every teacher of a public school, and have already done so when 
the opportunity was afforded. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


I much appreciate the care and promptitude with which 
I may say that the books serve their purpose to the fullest extent 
I highly recommend your Hawthorne 


J. W. Bowtey, Creeford, Man. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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he am a fit -tle black -smith, I'll set your hors- es shoe, And if yourwheelneeds mend - ing, I’m 
2,1 am a_ iit-tle car-pen-ter, I'll make a house for yéu, And set it all so care-ful - ly, And 
31 am a Iiit-tle mil-li- ner, My cus-tom-ers I please, With hats cf style and beau - _ ty, Trimm’d 
ae am a lit -tle teach - er, With book and pen and bell, I seek to make my pu - _ pils In 
FERS Ee Eins? * 
. + —— sh Ej aA A A 
SSS SSS =S POE SS ese -— e al SS = 
we're ont do - ing ood; The world is wide and necd - y, And if eer ave true, The 
glad to do_ that, too; A wag - on or a caf - riage, Or piece of iron to mend, You'll 
build it strong and true; And when your house is build - ed, IU keep it in re- pair, For 
just as you see these; And when the sea - son o - pens, With such dis- plays as that, If 
all things to ex - cell; And when the work is o - ver I’m tired as tired can be, For 
— 
=. a Sg, - . eS - 
qh Sp 
SS SS ——$—$ Sa — ; == wo ciara ac 
world will be the bet - ter, For what we work-ers do... We all are mer-ry work - ers, We 
find me ev-er read - y, With an- vil to at - tend, 
al- ways I am striv - ing, To do my work with care. 
you'll just come to my store, I'l fit you to a _ hat. 
teach-ing’s not more eas - y Than oth - er work, you see. 
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keep in pleas - ant snd, No mat - ter what our 


This action song uses four children, or four sets of children, 
one boy or group of boys representing the blacksmith and 
another the carpenter, while girls represent the milliner and 
teacher. The blacksmith garb consists of sleeves rolled high, 


a brown denim apron, cr, better still, a piece of leather forthe ,,.4 





pg is Tf we're but do- ing good. 


A September Exercise 


Bessie F. DopGe 


(This is intended for a class exercise. ‘The first two verses and the 


one should be recited by the school in concert. The other verses 


apron, and a little round cap, and he carries a horseshoe and should be recited by individuals, each showing the fruit or flower 
nail. The carpenter wears a nail apron and carriesa hammer mentioned.) 


and a block of wood. The milliner wears a dainty little white 

apron, has a threaded needle and a thimble, two big spools 
of coarse thread and a trimmed hat or two, which she places 
on a chair beside her. The teacher wears glasses, and carries 
a book, pencil, pointer, and a little hand bell. 

They all enter, and, standing in a line, sing the chorus, 
“We all are merry workers’; and as they sing the blacksmith 
beats the time on his horseshoe with the nail; the carpenter 
taps lightly on the block of wood with the hammer; the 
milliner claps her two spools together; and the teacher, hold- 
ing the bell in the left hand, lightly marks the rhythm by 
striking the bell-clapper against the sides of the bell with the 
right hand. 

When the blacksmith begins his solo, he steps ahead 
slightly and stands thus until the chorus is reached, when he 
steps back with the others, who join in with him, each one 
again tapping the rhythm as they sing. The carpenter then 
steps slightly ahead and sings his words alone, assisted at the 
close by all the others again working in pantomime. 

Each one thus sings the solo parts assisted by the chorus, 
and then the quartette walks out, repeating the chorus and 
gestures as they go. 





Finger Play 
Epira P. Menpes 


t The clouds are slowly sailing across the dark gray sky, 

2 The birds have started for their Southern home, 

3 The trees are bare, 4the leaves have gone to rest and quiet lie, 
s For Summer’s o’er, and Autumn now has come. 


Mortons 


1 Right hand raised high in front and moved slowly towards back. 
2 Flying motion with both arms. 
3 Arms straight up to represent branches. 
4 Gradually bring arms down, fluttering motion with fingers to 
imitate leaves fluttering down. 
§ Hands at rest in lap. 


The months are January, February, 
March, April, May, 

June, July, and August, 
Then the summer’s flown away. 


September and October 
And November, in the fall, 
Last comes December, 
Making twelve in all. 


We’ve had a nice vacation 
From study, books, and sums, 
But we’re glad to be in school again 
When September comes. 


September brings fruits and flowers 
And equal days and nights. 

In our work and in our play 
Let’s give others equal rights. 


I have rosy apples, 
They are ripening every day, 
Some of them we'll use this fall — 
Some for winter put away. 


This is.a spray of goldenrod, 
As yellow as the sun, 

it has dozens of tiny flowers, 
Although they look like one. 


In September, cranberries are ripe; 

In the meadows damp these grew. 
Without cranberry sauce with turkey 

At Thanksgiving, what should we do? 


Here is a sunflower, 
Yellow and bright; 
(Continued on page 358) 
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Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to a athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors tn 
our great colleges. 


Our taition are 80 low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


John P. PhD. Write tod: 
oro Bagi” dent lay for a free copy 


THE 
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HAVE YOU INTRODUCED 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Axxa Botsroxp Comstock 
Bureou of Nature Study. Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Mlustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 








HAND SEWING LESSONS 
A Graded Course for Schoots 


By SARAH EWELL KROLIK 


Over 100 illustrative euts 
Cloth, 50 cents 


12m 


This is a book for the school and the home. 
It gives the trained teacher printed instruc- 
tions for pupils, and gives a practical course 
for normal classes, high school work, and for 
the higher grades of the common school. 
The edition of 1905 adds an appendix on 
Indian Bead Work and Basketry. The book 
provides for a three years’ course, though 
selections can be made for shorter courses. 
Normal and High School classes complete 
it in one year of two lessons per week. 

The models are of a convenient size to 
place in a book, yet large enough to fllustrate 
the lessons. Manila leaves at the back of the 
book afford a display of such models and 
form the best recommendation of proficiency. 


Girls of twelve, under direction of a teacher 


or mother, can make the models readily and 
develop skill, patience, and love for needle- 
work, 
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Notes 


— In New Jersey a second normal school 
has been established at Montclair. The 
first principal is Principal Charles S. Chapin 
of the Rhode Island Normal, who has com- 
plete freedom in selecting his faculty. 


—In Denmark in the summer the chil- 
dren from the city are sent to school in the 
country and those of the country are sent 
to the city schools for a time, the parents 
making a temporary exchange of children. 
Twenty thousand children, ten thousand 
of each class, are thus given a chance to 
experience life alternately in Copenhagen 
and in the country round about the city. 


— The Board of Education in New York 
has adopted a resolution preventing married 
women from teaching or supervising in the 
day public schools. Exception is made 
in the case of women whose husbands are 
either incapacitated from earning a liveli- 
hood or7who have abandoned them for a 
period of at least a year prior to the date cf 
appointment to a position. The resolution 
further provided that a woman principal 
or head of a department or holding any 
position as a teacher or supervisor must for- 
feit her position if she marries while in the 
service of the Board of Education. 


— The school laws of France require that 
every community should provide a fund to 
be used in feeding and ‘clothing children 
who are in want. About $250,000 is de- 
voted to this purpose annually in Paris. 
The more important cities in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and England make similar 
appropriations for the care of needy chil- 
dren. Vienna and Berlin both make con- 
tributions to societies of citizens organized 
for the purpose of relieving needy children. 
A measure was passed in England in 1906 
authorizing all local educational authorities 
to make provision for the feeding and cloth- 
ing of children whe are in need. 





AN ORAL TEST 

How many of the following questions can 
you answer correctly: 

What is Telepheme ? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible? 

What is a Swiss Canton? 

What are Consols? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced ? 

What is a Treaty of Reciprocity ? 

What is a Skew? 

What is Salvage? 

What is a Statute of Limitations ? 

You may not be sure of all your answers 
and wish to know if you are right. Con- 
sult Webster’s “International Dictionary,” 
the one great standard that answers with 
final authority all kinds of questions in 
Language, The Trades, Arts, and Sciences, 
Geography, Biography, Fiction, etc. 

This reference work is a necessity in 
every well-equipped school, cultured home, 
and modern office. The publishers, G. & 
C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, Mass., will 
send you specimen pages upon application. 
If you mention this journal in your request, 
they will inclose a useful set of colored 
maps, pocket size. 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a s¢ries of strong 

lessons On Organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

me thods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Nornial Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.——Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercis al careers, 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
OnE OR MORE BRANCHES InN A Counse 
-_—- ee 
Arithmetic Physics 


U.8. Mistory 
igher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Eeconomites 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
‘ — and Analysis 
J any 


History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Soanguaieion and Rhetoric 
m. ané Grit. Literature 


Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography . 
yeneral History Physical 
Elementar 
Prewing Eoteey 
ACADEMIC DEPT. —Eacn SusIECY 18 «4 Course 


Beeond Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Amer. Literature 
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Algebra 
etry 
Pirst Year Latin 
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Ameient History 
Med. and Modern History 
United States History 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











SMITH’S 
LOOSE LEAF COPY SLIPS 


By 8. L. SMITH 


Stiff cardboard cover. 


62 pp. Size 7} by 
4 inches. 


Price, 20 cents. 

It should be noted that much of the poor 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and /aboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has received the 
most careful consideration. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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; (Continued from page 356) 
It keeps its face towards the sun 
From morning till night. 


I have a spray of barberries, 
See how bright and red! 

Last spring they were yellow blossoms, 
This fall they are fruit instead. 


The asters now are blooming, 
” Violet, white and blue, 
Pretty star-like flowers — 

I love them — do not you? 


P-E-A-R is the fruit we eat, 
A P-A-I-R of pears, you see, 

If with a knife I remove the skin, 
I’d spell that P-A-R-E. 


These are gay nasturtiums, 
The leaf is for my doll, 

‘I think it will do nicely 
For a dear little parasol. 


For all September’s blessings 
Which we so much enjoy, 

We must thank the Great All Father, 
Every girl and boy. 





A Change of Opinion 
BerTHA E. BusH 
(A dialogue for three little girls and three little boys) 

CHARACTERS: Mary, Katie, Rosella, Jimmy, Johnny, and 
Robert. 

ScENE: Noon, out-of-doors. Three little girls and three 
little boys are sitting on a log enjoying the September sunshine 
and the shade of the trees. 


Mary How nice it is out here! Don’t you wish we didn’t 
have to go into the school-house and study and recite lessons, 
but could stay here all the afternoon ? 

Johnny Let’snot gointoschool. Let’sstay here. What 
do you say? 

Jimmy I’Il stay if you do. 

Robert I will, too. 

Rosella We girls will stay if you boys do. 

Johnny Allright, we will. When the bell rings, we won’t 
go in. We'll stay here and have a good time. 

Mary But what shall we do to have a good time? Let’s 
begin now. 

Katie Let’s all tell what we are going to be when we 
grow up. 

Jimmy Allright! I can tell easy enough. I mean to be 
a doctor and cure sick people and mend folks up that are hurt 
and do lots of good. My father says he thinks I can make a 
fine doctor. 

Rosella That will be fine. But you will have to go to 
school to learn enough to do that. My uncle is a doctor. 
He’s just got to be one; and he went through high school and 
college, and then he had to go to the university and study 
some more. You have to know a lot to be a doctor. 

Johnny That’s so, Jim. My grandpa is a doctor, and I 
know. You’d better not stay out of school this afternoon, 
for you can’t afford to miss it. ButIcan stay out. It doesn’t 
matter for me, because I’m going to be a storekeeper and 
make lots of money selling goods. I don’t have to go to 
school to learn to do that. 

Mary Oh, oh! How can you know how much money 
you ought to get, and make change right, and all those things, 
unless you go to school and learn all about numbers? Bad 
people will cheat you, and instead of growing rich you will 
grow poorer and poorer all the time. 

Jimmy That’s so, Johnny. Youll have to go to school 
with me if you mean to succeed in that sort of business. 
Robert, what do you mean to be? 
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Robert Oh, I mean to bea sailor and go to all the countries 
in the world and see all the wonderful sights and the strange 
people. 

Rosella You will have to study to understand what you 
see. You won’t know enough to enjoy it, unless you go to 
school and learn about geography. 

Robert Well, I’ll certainly go to school, then, for I don’t 
want to miss one of the good times a sailor can have. But 
what are you girls going to be? I don’t believe you can 
succeed any better without going to school than we boys can. 

Rosella Oh, I can. I don’t need to go to school, for I’m 
going to be a housekeeper and have a lovely home, and make 
delicious pies and cakes and cookies and all such things, and 
make everybody in my house happy. 

Mary You can’t get to be a good housekeeper unless you 
know a lot of things. Mother says an ignorant housekeeper 
is the most miserable woman in the world, and her children 
and husband are miserable, too. I don’t mean to be a house- 
keeper. It would take too much work and study. I mean to 
be a typewriter and work in an office. 

Rosella Youll have to study to learn that. You'll have 
to spell words all day. You can’t get along without going 
to school. 

Jimmy You have all told what you mean to be except 
Katie. What are you planning to be, Katie? 

Katie Oh, I mean to bea teacher and teach a whole school 
full of little boys and girls. 

All You'll have to go to school to learn to do that. 

Katie Why, of course; I mean to go to school. J never 
said I would stay out. I don’t mean to miss a single half day. 
I'll go through the primary schools, and the grammar schools, 
and the high school, and graduate in a white dress and flowers, 
and then I mean to go to college and graduate there. And 
I’m going to run for the school-house the minute I hear the 
bell ring. I’d feel dreadful if I didn’t learn enough to 
graduate. 

All (rising) We will, too. 

Johnny We didn’t really mean to stay out this afternoon. 
We were only joking. 

(The school bell rings) 

Robert There’s the bell, now. Come on. Let’s race to 
see which can get to the school-house first! (They run off) 





A Cooking Lesson 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


(For an odd number of little girls, one of whom is the teacher, who 


~stands before the others and leads in all the motions. In first stanza, 


she sifts and measures sand, pours in water, mixes, etc.; in second, 
she fits crust into tin, and crimps the edges; in third, she takes pie from 
oven, tries it, and on ‘“‘ This is the best recipe,” tastes it, smacking lips. 
In each stanza, other children follow her motions, first half of them on 
third line, the others on fourth, all on seventh, as directed in first stanza.) 
Teacher Sift some smooth sand 

Of the right shade of buff, 
First half The right shade of buff, 
Second half The right shade of buff, 
Teacher Mix it with water — 

Exactly enough, 
All the others Mix it with water enough. 


Teacher (others following her in same order as above) 
Roll out the pie-crust 
So smooth and so thin, 
Roll it quite thin, 
Roll it quite thin, 
Crimp the edge evenly 
Alt ’rouna the tin — 
Crimp the edge all ’round the tin. 


Bake in the sunshine 

Until it’s well browned, 
Till it’s well browned, 

Till it’s well browned — 
This is the best recipe 
That I’ve found — 

Quite the best recipe found. 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room’ 


C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan. 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath $1.00 Additional. 
Earopean Pian, $1.60 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1.00 Additional. 











A High-class Hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
15 minutes. Capitol, 15 minutes. Shops and 
Theatres, 5 minutes. Two blocks to White 
House and Executive Buildings. Opposite 
Metropolitan Club. 


Summer Season, July to October. 


Wayside Innand cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 














TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“TI feel sure that every teacher who adds 

a library to her school-room will be amply 

id for the time and effort she spends.” 

is is one sentence from an interes 16 

age illustrated booklet, telling how Miss 

Tiemeess secured a library for her school 

without cost. Send for it to Educational 

Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, 





Notes 


— Superintendent M. N. McIver of Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, has made arrangements 
to have the dentists of his city examine the 
teeth of school children without cost to the 
pupils. The teeth of each pupil will be 
charted, indicating cavities needing atten- 
tion. Superintendent Mclver is also in- 
augurating a system of physical examina- 
tions to be made by the teachers of the 
rooms. When a defect is discovered in a 
pupil, notice is sent to the parent with the 
suggestion that the family doctor should 
be consulted. The examinations that have 
been carried on in the high school for several 
years have yielded valuable results. 


— One of the most significant and sug- 
gestive public school exhibits in the country 
was that lately given in Detroit, at which 
there were by actual count 3003 articles 
made by the manual arts pupils in all grades. 
It was all excellent, much of it challenged 
comparison with the work of experts. From 
the high schools there were 175 valuable 
prodiicts, from the grammar schools 1849, 
cooking classes 74, primary grades 970. 
Every school in the city and every grade in 
every school was represented. Such an 
exhibit would have been unthinkable a few 
years ago. Now it is attainable in any city 
that will make as adequate provision for it 
as does Detroit and that will have it as skill- 
fully supervised. 


— Mayer Schoenfel, a labor union leader 
who has lived all his life on the lower East 
Side of New York City, declares that the 
kitchens for school children are doing much 
more harm than good and are breeders of 
discontent. He expresses the opinion, also, 
that the investigations of the East Side, 
which he declares have become continuous, 
are neither proper nor accurate, and that 
they do not result in a solution of the various 
problems facing East Siders. ‘‘There is 
a saying in Yiddish: ‘Ask the patient, not 
the doctor, as to the symptoms of the dis- 
ease,’”” he says. ‘‘We down here are con- 
tinually being investigated, and even that 
would harm little were it a proper, accurate, 
and thorough investigation, with the re- 
sult of solving this or that problem. These 
investigations are external of the body of 
the East Sider. The real sickness is in- 
ternal and so deep into the blood vessels 
that the wiseacres, even the graduates of 
the settlements, have not gotten within 
reach. “As a lifelong resident of the good 
old East Side, I maintain that the kitchens 
for the school children are doing much 
more harm than good. First, it makes 
of the child a beggar. Second, it infuses 
into the mind of the boy or girl a sort of 
discontent against the whole system of 
society, and when we are told that this 
thing works fine in Germany and in France 
I claim that there is the foundation of dis- 
content and one of the causes of ingrown 
socialism from childhood on. “Whatever 
help there is for the poor child, let that go 
through its parents. It is enough that the 
father and mother should feel that they are 
compelled to take charity. One more ob- 
jection to this novel charity, and that is 
that it causes a gradual lukewarmness and 
indifference on the part of these youngsters 
toward their parents,” — Boston Herald 





Chocolate-coated tab- 
lets, combine the most 


Sarsatab successful remedies 


for all humors and eruptions, stomach, liver and 
kidney ailments, loss of appetite, that tired feel- 
ing. They are a solid extract of H ‘s Sarsapa- 
p a, having all its wonderful medicinal power. 
leasant to take and ex ingly economical. 
Give great satisfaction, especially to ople pre- 
erring tablet to liquid medicines. 100 doses 81. 
Jruggists or mail. ©. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
f Made by Hood It’s Good. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education. Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch ? 





Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





——— 
A. H, Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


FOR 


High School Instructors 
AND 


Superintendents 





Southern Educational 





Review 


Editéd by 
H ELMER BIERLY 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chattanooga 


With the co-operation of 
Leading Educators in the United States. 


This is a high class publication cov- 
ering the whole field of education, 
giving special attention to supervision, 
high school and college education. Its 
contributors are men of ripest thought 
and of national and international repu- 
tation. It publishes only the best and 
latest in education. It is not a journal 
of methods, nor of any particular doc- 
trine or institution. It appeals to all 
serious and progressive teachers. 

Regular Subscription Price, $3.00 
per year. Trial subscription (for new 
subscribers only) three months, 50 


cents. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


Sample copy free. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


(To be cut and mounted) 


Gulliver’s Visit to the Giants* 


Attce E. ALLEN 
Part I. 


1 Some time after his visit to Lilliput, Gulli- 
ver again went to sea. The ship was driven 
by a storm near to a strange island. Gulliver 
and some of the crew went ashore in a boat. 





2 While the other men stayed near the shore 
to look for water to drink, Gulliver took a long 
walk. When he came back, the boat was al- 
ready far out on its way to the ship. 

3 Wading out into the water toward the 
boat was a huge creature like a man. The 
water came only to his knees. Would he reach 
the boat? If he did, he could pick it up, man 
and all, in one hand. 





4 Gulliver ran away as fast as he could and 
hid in a cornfield. The stalks of corn were 
forty feet high. Gulliver had found the island 
of Brob-ding-nag, the home of giants. 





5 Around the field was a hedge one hundred 
and twenty feet high. Gulliver tried to find a 
gap to crawl through. But on the other side 


of the hedge he saw another giant striding 
toward the field. 





‘6 Gulliver hid under the gieat corn leaves. 
The giant came into the field. He called to 
someone Gulliver could not see. His voice 


was so big and so high up in the air it sounded 
like thunder. 








7 Seven giants now came into sight. Each 
carried a great scythe with which to cut down 
the ripe corn. Each scythe was as big as six 
of ours. 





8 Gulliver lay down in the corn. The 
reapers came nearer and nearer. One came 
so close Gulliver knew he must soon be crushed 
by his great foot or cut in two by his crue! 
scythe. 





g Gulliver screamed as loud as he could. 
The reaper looked all about. At last, he spied 
Gulliver. He picked him up between his 


*The Educational Pub Cc .B 
* Gulliver's Travelo,” vy BH oston, have an excellent edition of 
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thumb and finger, as if he had been a grass- 
hopper. 





10 Gulliver looked up, clasped his hands, 
and begged for his life. The giant was pleased 
with the tiny man. He carried him gently 
home to his master. 





11 His master was the giant Gulliver had 
first seen in the cornfield. After he had looked 
Gulliver all over, he set him on the ground on 
all fours. 





12 Gulliver stood up very straight. He 
walked slowly up and down. He pulled off 
his hat. He made a low bow. He knelt 
down. He looked up, up, up, at the giant. 








13 The farmer wrapped Gulliver in his 
handkerchief. He carried him home to his 
wife. When she first saw the tiny man she 
screamed as if he had been a mouse. 





14 Soon she grew fond of Gulliver. She 
set him on the table. The table was thirty 
feet high. She fed him minced meat and 
crumbs of bread. 





15 Gulliver heard a loud buzzing sound, 
like a great saw-mill. He turned quickly. A 
pet cat had jumped into her mistress’s lap. 
The sound like a saw-mill was pussy’s purr. 





16 The cat was three times as big as an 
ox. By and by a dog came into the room. 
He was as large as four elephants. 





17 In the farmer’s family was a baby a 
year old. The baby thought Gulliver was a 
new toy and cried to take him. The baby’s 
mother gave Gulliver to the baby. 





18 The baby took poor Gulliver’s head 
into his mouth. Gulliver roared. The baby 
was frightened and dropped him. Gulliver 
would have broken his neck had the mother 
not caught him in her apron. 





19 Gulliver took a nap on a great bed. 
Two rats found him. Each was as big as a 
big dog. The rats would have eaten Gulliver 
had he not killed one with his sword. The 
other ran away. 





20 The farmer’s little girl was nine years 
old. She was not over forty feet tall, being 
small for her age. She liked to make clothes 
for her doll. | 


(Cont:-nued on page 362) 
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Notes 


— The Catholic diocese of New York 
City has a complete system of schools, be- 
ginning with the kindergarten and ending 
with the theological seminary. Fifty-five 
thousand seven hundred fifty-six pupils 
are registered and these are taught by one 
thousand two hundred twenty-one teach- 
ers. Five new schools are organized each 
year. The schools are graded like the pub- 
lic schools. 


— In Boston the method of appointment 
and promotion of teachers is meeting with 
favor. The superintendent and six assist- 
ant superintendents constitute a Board 
which examines all candidates. In grad- 
ing candidates, fifty per cent is allowed for 
scholarship, 30 per cent for character of 


teaching experience, ten per cent for pro-| Co 


fessional preparation, and ten per cent for 
personal characteristics. The names of 
candidates are arranged in the order of their 
rating. This list is published on the bulle- 
tin boards of the school committee, and any 
candidate may consult this list at any time. 
Thus a candidate can tell what his chances 
will be for appointment in case of a va- 
cancy arising. 


— The plan being followed in the Wau- 
paca County Training School for teachers 
to secure a lively interest in good reading 


might well be followed by others. The “THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 
purpose is to secure for the students high ' with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 


ideals of good expressive reading. The 
school is divided into seven groups of six 
members each. Each member of each 
group is to prepare and give at a public 
program three selections: a story, a poem 
of literary value, and a semi-dramatic 
selection. ‘These group contests are judged 
and the winners of the seven group contests 
are to compete for the first place in the 
school and for a cash prize of ten dollars. 
So far two group contests have been held 
with excellent results. Pupils are all in- 
terested, all receive drill and all have made 
a marked improvement in their reading. 
— Ex. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 
While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 
days and restful nights. 

In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs: 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 3eth, 1906, Serial number 1098, 

















whole story, 


lassified Advertising 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these 
columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
Write for full information. 








Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 





Electric Locomotive 
New York Central Railway 











C EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS ) 


( SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ) 





The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
Special information im regard to any particular 
publication on their list. rite them. 





DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classi Normal, Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa. Iowa. 





THE FOUNDING UF JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. peta ened Discourse of Vir- 
par bg Latest numbers of American History 

ts. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 


ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 





4 NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 

aphical Readers has just been published by TE 

ENTURY Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
mpany. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
matics, notes, recreations, essays, by William F. White, 
Ph.D. State Normal School, New Paltz, New York. 
12mo, 248 pp., cloth binding, gilt top, price, $1.00 net. 
(ss net.) “It is a book that really fills a long-felt want. 
‘i . should be in the library of every high schoo] 
and on the desk of every teacher of mathematics.” —The 
Educator-Jourhal. Send for circular and information. 
The Open Court Pub. Co., P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, II. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


PENMANSHIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 


worth Co., r27 Duane St., New York. 














SCHOOL BOOKS 


Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


C 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of schoul library books south of New York. Send fer 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 


C 


GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the Unitcd States 
and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try’s development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inches in size, in spring roller case. price 
$22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 














thus in her ex 


2 we 


perience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 


library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 


Chicago. It is sent free. 





Book I. 


Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. Helen Beckwith, 








TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 


“BOOK ONE 
| 


elen M. 





FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 




















Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


observation. 


Author of *‘In Mythland.”’ 


The purpose of this unique and helpful 


‘book is to assist the teacher of the first 


primary grade in initiating the boys and 
girls, who enter school for the first time, 
gradually into the routine of school work, 
and to this end the author, Miss M. 
Helen Beckwith, brings to bear all the 
wealth of her ingenious mind, her success- 
ful experience and her wide reading and 
Work and entertainment fcr 
the first half hour, recreation periods, and 
seat work are planned, subjects broad 
enough fora month’s work are devised, 
as Home Life in September, Mother 
Nature in October, Preparation for Winter 
in November, and so on, till Last Days in 
June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations as cutting, fold- 
ing, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


12mo. Price, 50 cents, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


16 Trinity Ave. 
tanta 


228 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 


188 17th St. 
New York 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 
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(Continued from page 360) 

21 -Gulliver was given to her to take care 
of. She made his clothes. She put him to 
sleep in the baby’s cradle. The cradle was 
put on a hanging shelf at n ght to keep it from 
the rats. 


The horse stepped so high and so long that 
Gulliver felt as if he was on board ship. 





25 From far and near people came to see 
the wonderful littke man. He was made to 
e bia a )Ss alk, talk, bow, beg, kneel, and use his sword. 

22 Gulliver was named Grilgrig, which He drank the health ofthe giants in thimbles. 
means Manikin, or little man. His nurse was 








always good to him. She taught him to speak = 26-—- Over and over and over each day, Gulli- 
the language of the giants. ver was made to show off his tricks. He grew 





thin and pale. One day he was taken to court 


23 When the neighbors heard about Gulli- 4. grow the Queen and her ladies. 


ver they came to see him. They were so 
pleased with the things he could do that the 





farmer decided to show him off in the towns 27 Gulliver pm both — around the 
end cities Queen’s little finger and kissed it. “The Queen 


~ —_—_____ —_—_———— was so pleased with him that she bought him 
24 A box was made for him. In it, he from the farmer. Gulliver’s nurse was kept to 
was carried on horseback from place to place. take care of him. 
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Drawing With Colored Crayons Made Easy Sate a 


So 2 “ay PROF D. R. AUGSBURG - ; eA 








$ a : , pay Se 
ee othe Massel are especially, ‘as examples for first efforts in crayon} Let the Children Once ° Be a FAS 


drawing, and. can be used in the. second: and third grades of public schools. | 
Phere isa special -Scghisiicat Sores pillows, blankets, landscapes, ‘grasses and | Try Them and You, will SPN ie ae 
weeds,” flowers, headdress, lanterns, “utters, birds, animals, SELON, Bis Be Convinced Cade Bee 
ee “moonlight and shade effects: , 

75 ene, Cloth, 7 M ailing price, 30 cents, 


ae | - |ACTION - 
oa Flower. Outlines = 
A packet containing 74 copies of flowers i in irae in tumbered suares5 inter- ~-|IMIT ATION 


be and easy drawing for young pupils. 


tes eek (AN EIN 

‘Colored Flower Studies - : 

.) packets containing 24 sheets (6x ginches) of flowers printed in outline, all ISERIES 
ready for class use with a sample sheet in colors. For flat-wash pa panes in water | aS. 

sissy or for colored crayon in drawing work, these will be found ideat helps. 

Price 25 cents per package | BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


> Primers — : | 
The Little Colorist Series . I. The Little People’s Sound Primer 


II... The Little Red Hen 








‘Six Booklets ~~ ’ {HE |The Three Pigs 
Happily adapted forspractice work in color HV The ‘Three: Bears te 

No. 2°. Spring's; «>: with 15 plates;-7 in gators , ey, 
No.2 Summer aie eae Ss } 
No, 3--Autumn Se “s 15 « 7 tr 6 ; 
Na. 4 Winter - 2 “ 15 ‘“s 7 “ ‘ 
No, 5 Common Animals -“ 15 =") 7" * 

‘Conimén Birds “ i5 ‘6 7 “ ‘“ 


Size 5x8 OE Paper. aaning price, each, 7 cents; per sét, 30 cents. 


Materials for Drawing 


Crayonaré, 8 colors. Retail; § cénts.a box. By mail, 3 cents a box extra.for 
*postage. $6.00 -per. gross, treghe prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight NOT) Adwanced Primers 
prepaid. | I * Tiree Little Kittens Chicken 

Crayola No. 800, Same price as above. ' Little 


II Little Red Riding Hood 
Crayola No. +54, 8 colérs,. “Retail; to. cents a box. «By mail, 4 cents a. box) 1tT * Row-wow Are es ie 


extra for posta 8. 




















Drawing Pencils “Aug 1°” reiail, 5 cents; per doz. ba cents. ‘| Pirst Readers 
& $4.80 per gross, freight NOT. prepaid. | 1. Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
“Aug 2” per doz. 30 cents? $3,00 per. gross; trans portation. NOT pre paid. H Jack the Giant Killer 
Water Color Drawing Paper Til a vat Thumb— Little Tom 
5o'sheetsim pad, abe Greta, 5 stents -}IV © Jack and. the: Beanstalk Dia- 
fein aX Re a : . monds and Toads 
50 ee BD 20 
Drawing Paper ~_ pet Ae "| NOTE THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED: 


a Manila paper: of: excellent Gaality, designed. for’ pencil and crayon: use, is} “';. -A classic’ basis from which the 
put up in pads . ae nso Jc gst isch hes “Heb Gh yocabulary is evolved. 
S Of 100 sheets, size 44 x 6 inches. 5 cen : 
/ Pads of so-sheets,.size 6x 9 inches... Kath, 5 cents e Seesapzsen me aN —_ ang pect 
‘a. White Paper, suitable for water color; Crayon, or pencil work, is’ put up~ in gogically g 
_ Pads of 50 sheets; site 6x9 inches, Each, to cents. (Postage, & cents.) 3 Imitation o drathatic effect. 
_- Pads of 50 sheets, siz O%9 inches. Each 20 cents. (Postage, 15 cents.) 4. Rhythmical repetition. 
Pads of So sheets, size 44 x.6 inches. “Each 5 cents, ” (Postage, 5 cents.) Fully illustrated Cloth © 30 Ce itis Fath 
‘These pads cannot be sent prepaid at the prices named... Drawing papet res - 
Sibjert to change without notices - 








| >| Educational Publishing Co. 
. S. SMITH - Boston 


N 250 ‘ 5 
228 Wabash y Avenue, Chicago Se a Preaciann A 
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~ sew 3 FE friend 9 
and Mamma’ y omfort. Pe telioves and 


a beg fr’ protec the 
face on box “Soa 
Sample fre, 
ry see Violet (Marte) Taleum Tollet Powder—Ie 
gznn [ARD ENNEN CO. Newark, N, a 
nea’ Borated Sia 5 tin Soup (or (blue Oeeasal Dor { sim, Samples 


ig put ‘0 ‘in non- 
Lox; with Mesnen’s 


or by mail 25. cents. 





oa 
FCa;rs 
Theré’s.a- unique 
-adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. = It. makes 
the child-enjoy its bath, 
helps . the ~ mother- ~pté- 
serve her comp Lexioti, 
and the man of the 
house’ finds nothing 
quite ‘so good ‘for sha- 
ving. 
Have you used’ Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for. the whole family. 








FOUNDATION READERS 


A NEW FOUR BOOK SERIES. 


BOOK ONE- CER 


Reqetdackigss of Mast ces Large type 
96 Pages Cloth, a5 Cen Conte ; 

Part J." Interests the child in his Pets “¥ Toys, 

Part If ‘In his Plays. 

Par? Ill In his Friends. 

This book has supreme merit not only in subject matter that 
awakens and rivets attention, bat as well in type, paper, illustration, 
and binding. It is also_quite all that can be desired for the be- 
ginner in simplicity, gradation and mode of agrangement and pres- 
entation of the reading matter. 

do not distract attention pa familiarize the beginner 
with word forms not found in ordinary print, 


BOOK TWO-FIRST READER 
Seventeen full-page half-tone Reproductions 108 Pages Cloth, a5 Cents 
The same policy is pursued of keeping the selections of prose and 


Sixteen full 


St step the grading raises the pupil toa higher level of 
assy Por ar sere 


New words ate sparingly added and made familiar-by drill. 


BOOK THREE 
Nineteen full-page Reproductions 220 Pages Cloth, a5 Cents 
Sixty, lessons, all themes of everyday interest to children and: all 
presented in a manner to fix neh et and to form a taste for clean, 
wholesome reading. 


BOOK FOUR is Press) 
Full-page Reproductions 256 Pages Cloth, go Cente 
THE PICTURES in this and ali the series‘ made the basis of 
original language culture. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston _. New York : Chisago 





verse well within the common and familiar in words and thought. © 








A Basic Phonic Primer 








Little People’s Sound Primer 


128 Pages.. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents 


{n. the presentation. of sound by story,. the author 
claims no originality — only variation in application —for 
teaching sound by story is as old as Comenius, 

As far as.possible and as far-as corisistent with the 
author’s judgment, this primer is made to conform to 
the. usual phonic readers... .The differences. ate very 
slight, and these differences have been made at the sug- 
gestion of many primary.teachers. For this reason the 
er, it, and-ur are not*placed in the list of letters bound 
together with the bar. ~The wavelet is uséd for these 


three alone; ée., 1; tir, er. 


Sample copy Ps book sent on receipt of the mailing price, 30 
cents. Amount to be refunded. if book is-returned within thirty 
days, or donated if a quantity is ordered for class use, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
g0 Bromficid Street 18 E. ith Street 228 Wabash Avenue 
Boston New York : Chicage 














